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Of Little Things 


By Alonzo Rice 


ONE day I saw a tiny grain of sand, 
No fellow near, I passed it heedless by; 

I saw a single snowflake kiss the land, 
And then far greater objects drew my eye. 


Next day I heard that on Sahara’s waste, 
A caravan had wandered out and died; 

And that, beneath an avalanche’s haste, 
An Alpine village nevermore was spied! 


SHELBYVILLE, IND, 


Let Us Have Peace! 


Peace is not necessarily freedom from war, nor 
is rest freedom from work and burden-bearing. Peace 
and rest are found in the midst of our warfare with 
sin and our bearing of heaven-sent burdens. Jeremiah, 
in his later years, says Dr. McLaren, was at rest in his 
spirit because he had ceased to struggle against God's 
leadings. Yet Jeremiah waged ceaseless war against 
the sins of his people, and bore heavy burdens as a 
dungeon-confined prisoner. Peace is found, and 
found only, in oneness with the Father's will. Rest 
is found by taking on the yoke that Christ offers, 
which lightens, but does not do away with, our bur- 
dens. It is not necessary to wait for heaven to find 
this peace and rest. If we have not learned to find 
them here, it is doubtful if heaven could give them 


to us, 
X— 
Who Shall Decide ? 


Men who would shrink from the idea of dictating 
to God assume that right oftener than might be sup- 
posed. One does this whenever he resigns from work 
committed to him because it is distasteful, or when he 
refuses to undertake a duty because of fear. It is a 
pretty good sign that one can fill a place if he has 
been selected for it by reasonably wise heads. Not 
long ago an undergraduate was called into the dean's 
office of the university which he was attending, and 
told that the faculty had decided to put him in nom- 
ination for a position among the undergraduates that 





carried with it great prominence and a greater re- 
sponsibility. ‘‘1 am not competent for such a posi- 
tion,’’ he protested. ‘*But the faculty have con- 
cluded that you are the man for the place,’’ was the 
reproof, The distrustful young fellow was eventually 
surprised to find that the older heads were right. 
When God unmistakably calls us to any special work 
we shall be safer in not dictating to him as to the best 
person for the task. It is too much like disputing his 
judgment. And after all, most of the best work in this 
world has been done by men who would have preferred 
to do something else, but who accepted God's plans. 
Possibly that explains why the work they did was so 
good, Itis reasonable to suppose that God's assign- 
ments are of the best. 


x 


The Duty of Pleasure 


Why talk about duty and pleasure as though they 
were two different things? Why should they ever be 
contrasted? ‘* Pleasure,’’ says the Standard Diction- 
ary, is ‘*an occurrence in which the mind finds satis- 
faction."" Can any right mind find satisfaction out- 
side the green pastures of duty? Again, pleasure is 
‘¢an agreeable sensation resulting from or accompany- 
ing normal or healthful action of the physical powers.’’ 
Is anything normal or healthful for sensible men and 
women that is opposed to their duty? Duty is that 
which is right, that which ought to be done. One 
thing that ought to be done is to find the pleasure in 
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Blessedness of the 


T HAS been rightly objected to most of the esti- 
mates of the balance of happiness and misery in 
the world, that they ignore the amount of happi- 

ness which all thinking creatures find in activity. 
People make felicity to turn mostly upon the possession 
or the want of enjoyable things, and on freedom 
from pain or endurance of it. But in truth the great- 
est of our pleasures lies in the joy of action. We are 
so made that every natural function, in our normal 
conditions, is accompanied with enjoyment in its dis- 
charge, and the most so when this involves exertion. 

The lower forms of animal life show this. The 
bird flies and the fish swims with manifest pleasure 
in the motion, and they prove it by not confining the 
flying and the swimming to what is necessary, but 
adding to it by way of frolic. The horse races 
around the pasture - field with evident delight in 
motion ; and the climbing animals, such as the wild 
sheep, bound about with such ecstasy among the hills 
as proves that even that more toilsome form of activ- 
ity has its attendant and compensating pleasure. 

So it is with man’s work of all degrees, fine and 
coarse, if it is rightly chosen and controlled by wis- 
dom. We are tempted at times to speak of the toil- 
ers of the world as objects of our pity, and Markham's 
‘*Man with the Hoe'’ embodies a great deal of super- 
ficial opinion on the subject. But the man most to 
be pitied is the man without the hoe or any equivalent 
for it. He who has no honest and useful work to tax 
his energies cannot live a wholesome and normal life, 
and must miss the best joys of existence. Be he 
millionaire or tramp, noble or ‘‘ hooligan,’’ he is out 
of the line of real enjoyment. 

Nor can a man satisfy his need by sport in place 
of work. That is well enough for the immature, who 
have not grown enough to enjoy work itself. The 
mature man knows that if he does not get pleasure in 
his work he will get it nowhere. Mr. Gough used to 
say that he had met but two persons who were per- 
fectly happy, and one of them was a paper-ruler, who 
said to-him : ‘*When I have a fine lot of paper to 

























































every duty. It is there; and not to recognize it is a 
handicap that we have no right to carry. We may 
rest assured that the man who finds the deepest, most 
satisfying pleasure in life is the man who does his 
duty oftenest. The next time some one talks about 
debating between pleasure and ‘‘duty,’’ add to his 
pleasure, and strengthen him for his duty, by showing 
him that the two are one. It may help us to do the 
same thing for ourselves. 


x 
Choosing Masters 


There is no ‘leisure class."" Those who count 
themselves as belonging to it probably toil the hard- 
est. ‘‘ Life is a service: whom will you serve?’’ 
is the pertinent way in which this truth has been 
suggested. Self is the hardest master of all. If one 
does not believe this, let him give himself up wholly 
to satisfying self for a day or a month or a year, and 
confess the failure. But there is not such a multi- 
tude of masters to choose between as to make the 
choice confusing. There are only two ; and God is 
the other. The contrast as it is written in the faces 
of the two classes—those who serve God and those 
who serve self—is an eloquent one. There are those 
who have chosen God in a general way, but who do 
not bring the choice down to terms of to-day's life. 
Did we definitely give Him the control for to-day as 
we started life again this morning? Or are we pre- 
ferring self as the master? Whom are we serving 
to-day ? 


Man with the Hoe 


rule, and my machine is working well, I am just per- 
fectly happy !'’ That man had got beyond his boy- 
hood to manhood. He did not need the useless, 
half-animal activities of the playground to make his 
life endurable. He found his satisfaction in useful 
work, which ministered to the needs of the world. 
And all wise and experienced people have learned to 
look to their work for their happiness, as boys look 
for it to their play. 

Mental activity obeys the same law as physical. 
Real enjoyment in the things of the mind comes to 
us from exertion. We may get a sort of amusement 
out of the books we read without exertion, but it soon 
loses its zest. If we go on with them, it will be to 
kill time, which is surely the worst motive for read- 
ing. The books we look back upon with pleasure 
are those which made us work, which kept attention 
on the stretch, which roused our antagonism possibly, 
and set us to thinking. He is a good writer who 
does not make things so clear to us as to leave us 
nothing to chew over, but who gives the brain whole- 
some activity. Such an author will stand high in the 
esteem of thoughtful readers when the easy, com- 
monplace books have been forgotten. 

It is the delight of mental exertion which has been 
the great stimulus to intellectual activity. The true 
scholar has in him something of Lessing's spirit, 
when he said that if God offered him the choice be- 
tween truth iiself and the search for truth, he would 
choose the latter. God has so ordered things that we 
have both, for both are needful to us. In the Bible 
itself the truth is presented to us, not as a neat bundle 
of fact and principles, made up ana handed over to 
us as a possession, but as the outcome of a process 
of loyal activity in obedience and search, by which 
we pass from less to greater, not without toil and the 
joy that toil brings us. 

Spiritual joy is equally bound to activity, in all its 
deepest experiences. There is indeed a joy in recog- 
nizing a spiritual truth and contemplating its fitness 
to the whole of things. But our deepest joy in it 
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comes from living it and acting it, and the other joy 
departs from us if we do not seek this. Much of the 
unhappiness of the religious life grows out of spiritual 
inactivity. We do not work out our salvation in 
helpfulness, kindness, service to our fellows, but we 
treat religion as a matter of mere feelings and emo- 
tions, This was worse in the days of our grandfathers 
than it now is. Then men looked too much into 
themselves, and too little abroad upon the world and 
its needs. The prevalent type of piety was gloomy 
and introspective, and the religious diaries were 
numerous and painful. About forty years ago we 
were hearing about the Swedish Movement Cure, 
which was the latest thing in therapeutics. We have 
had another kind of movement cure in the churches, 
and they are much the better for it. We have made 
religion less selfish, more active, more happy. 

When people began to complain to H. Clay Trum- 
bull about not enjoying religion, he always sought to 
turn their attention away from their feelings to some 
kind of wholesome activity in the service of Christ. 
It was by that that he himself had emerged out of the 
introspective and gloomy experiences of his earlier 
religious life. Quite in his spirit was the advice 
given to a theological student who was coming to be 
perplexed with religious doubts and gloom. He was 
advised to find some useful work to accompany his 
theological studies, and he found it in sawing wood. 

That the life after death will be one of greater joy 
than this is the expectation of all Christians. Many 
of them, however, seem to think it will be a life of 
far less activity, and that its rest will be a cessation 
from all forms of use and service, except possibly 
playing on harps and singing anthems. But what is 
promised us is that we shall enter into God's rest, 
and that is not found in cessation from activity, but 
in an activity free from all limiting restraints and 
consequent toil. God ‘‘is pure act,’’ the scholastics 
were fond of saying. ‘The closér our communion 
with him, the greater our activity must be, but an 
activity which shall be play rather than work, so free 
shall it be from friction and wear, as Bushnell says. 
It will be activity on a larger scale than in this life, 
as our Lord intimated when he said that faithfulness 
in dealing with pounds or talents would be rewarded 
with ruling over cities. We may not know what uses 
await us in the life after death. They are part of that 
wonderfulness from which the Apostle might not 
draw the veil. But we may feel sure that the powers 
and capacities which have been developed here in 
our spiritual life will not lack their fit employment, 
and that the delight of that world, as of this, will be 
in great measure the satisfaction of work well done, 
service well rendered, use well served. 
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How May We Know God’s Leading ? 


It is one thing to have general faith in God, and 
another to have particular faith for this present mo- 
ment and task. Many a one believes in God's control 
and overruling of our lives, but is honestly puzzled 
to know how God's will in each particular duty that 
faces us may be ascertained. The question is raised 
in the following letter from a Washington reader : 

How may we know definitely when God is leading us ? The 
question has been answered in my own case, and I know that 
he is a me in the step that Iam taking. But I do not 
know that | am any more qualified to answer that question 
now than I was before. As it is a matter of spirit proof, I am 
not certain that it is at all subject to proof by logic or reason. 

God does not exclude from the many different ways 
in which he makes his will known the right use 
of logic and reason. Indeed, it is a fair question 
whether one who cannot give a reasonable statement 
of his belief that God calls to a certain course has 
understood God's voice. We cannot expect to know 
God's will unless, to earnest prayer that he make it 
clear, and to our unconditional surrender to his will, 
we add the most thorough-going study of all the 
facts at our command, and bring to bear all the 
common sense with which we are endowed. Some- 
times it helps to ask oneself: ‘‘Should I feel that 
I were doing wrong if I should not do this thing 
to which I am favorably inclined?'' If we should 
have no consciousness of wrong-doing in leaving a 
certain thing undone, that may be a pretty clear 
indication that God is not calling us in that direc- 
tion. When a man thinks through every problem 
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that faces him with all the care that he would use if its 
solution depended upon himself alone, while he un- 
conditionally asks God to speak the final word of 
decision for him, he will be in no -doubt as. to God's 
leading when the time has come for him to know. 


x 


Shall Christ’s Crucifiers 
Be Condemned ? 


There are world-old puzzles which cannot be 
answered, yet which can be reasonably considered. 
One of these is the relation of what is called, in human 
terms, God's foreknowledge and foreordaining to 
man’s free will, and probably it-has cropped out in 
one form or another, sooner or later, in every Sunday- 
school class that was ever taught. It is just now 
troubling a Rhode Island class in the way set forth in 
the following letter : 


Why condemn the Jews for crucifying Christ, when they were 
carrying out God's plan of salvation? Some members of my 
Sunday-school class do not understand this. Will you com- 
ment upon it in ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters ?"’ 

Sin, not the’sinner, is to be condemned by man. 
Sin i¢ always wrong, and no man ever sinned because 
God or man made him sin. It may help the Rhode 
Island class to suggest that what we call ‘‘ God's plan 
of salvation’’ was necessitated because of our sin, — 
the kind of sin that to-day in Rhode Island and Phila- 
delphia crucifies Christ ; but that neither our sin nor 
that of sinners in Christ's day was necessitated by the 
‘‘plan of salvation.’’ And we must not think of 
God's will and God's plan as necessarily the same 
thing. God's plans are made and modified in view 
of man's rebellion against God's will. Or, to use 
human language again, God knew what men would 
do with his Son, and he shaped his plans accordingly. 
Of one thing we may rest assured: no sinner, by 
sinning, ever followed God's will. 


KK” 
John the Bitter, and John the Beloved 


It is easier to accept the conventional estimate of 
a man than to go beneath the surface and discover 
the real man. This is as true of our judgments of 
Bible characters as of our estimates of present-day 
neighbors,—or of financial and political leaders. A 
Minnesota friend and long-time reader of The Sunday 
School Times inquires as follows concerning a rather 
unusual characterization of John the Apostle that was 
given last spring in an editorial in these pages : 

I notice that in citing the Apostle John as an instance of at- 
tainment of a sunny temper, you refer to his ‘‘ natural sour- 
ness and bitterness,''—qualities that I had not thought he pos- 
sessed. No doubt you can substantiate this by the record of 
his early life, and it would gratify at least one of your appre- 
ciative readers if you would do so. 

There is no indication in any of the Gospel records 
that John was naturally of a lovable or a sunny dispo- 
sition. There are several intimations to the con- 
trary. In an editorial published here a few years ago 
on ‘*The Making of a Saint,’’ this was discussed at 
some length. Of the two sons of Zebedee, James and 
John, it was shown that ‘‘it was early in the third 
year of our Lord’s ministry that the brothers exhibited 
their temper of mind by proposing to call down fire 
upon the Samaritan village. Our Lord treats the pro- 
posal, many ancient authorities say, not as an iso- 
lated or transient fact, but as a disclosure of character. 
He answers them, according to all the early trans- 
lations, ‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.’ That he gave them the name ‘Sons of Thun- 
der’ was due, probably, to this occurrence. Toward 
the close of the year, as he was proceeding to Jerusa- 
lem to his passion, Salome made the request that her 
sons should have an especial place of honor in his 
kingdom. The sons seconded her request very heart- 
ily, and not in a way which indicated a loving spirit. 
It made the other apostles very angry, and thus 
showed that they also had not risen above the jealous, 
self-seeking spirit which Jesus bans and bars out of 
his kingdom. Both occurrences give us an impres- 
sion of the sons of Zebedee which is not that of un- 
usual amiability. Nor is there anything else in the 
Gospels to offset this. It is true that both were of 
the inmost circle of confidential apostles ; but so also 
was Peter, who never has been supposed to have ob- 
tained that place through his amiable qualities. It 
also is true that John is described by himself five 
times as ‘ that disciple whom Jesus loved,’ but never 
as ‘that disciple who loved Jesus’ in any espe- 
cial sense. ‘We love because he first loved us’ 
(1 John 4: 19) may well have been an autobiographic 
reminiscence."’ 

That John was specially impressed by the unde- 
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served love poured out upon him by his Lord is evi- 
dent from the Fourth Gospel. Another long-time 
reader, from Michigan, writes concerning the phrase 
commcnly used in describing John : 


I have been a reader of ‘The Sunday School Times for forty 
years, and have seen the mistakes of many intelligent Chris- 
tians corrected by you, but there is one mistake that is constantly 
being made by Sunday-school lesson helps; it annoys me 
much, and I hope you will show the folly of it. I refer to the 
expression ‘‘the disciple that Jesus loved.” I have read 
carefully Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and find no trace of it. 
Our Saviour never uttered it, or anything that could lead to 
it. Oy jae used it, but never in an egotistical manner. 
Instead of John being a special favorite, Jesus rebuked him 
when going through Samaria. John wanted to call down fire 
tom heaven and consume them, as Eliasdid. And at different 
times, when the disciples disputed among themselves who 
should be greatest, — never mentioned any by name but 
John and Focaes. lease ventilate in Notes on Open Letters. 

John’s use of the phrase ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’’ to describe himself was evidently not egotisti- 
cal, but an expression of grateful humility. The facts 
above brought out, as to John’s natural unloveable- 
ness and self-centered disposition, give the phrase the 
greater significance. Nothing but the love of Christ 
could have so transformed the man as to make him 
remember that love above all else, as John did. If 
the phrase is used intelligently by Bible students, 
there would not seem to be the objection to its use 
that the Michigan reader feels. Rather it is an en- 
during tribute to the transformed possibilities of one 
whom Jesus loves—and we all share in those love- 
created possibilities. 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—of biblical 
questions—that are of queues interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SUMMERVILLE, PA.—Will you give me some workable 
plans for systematic study of the Sunday-school lessons by 
teachers in country places where meetings are impossible? I 
mean where all are working together under. guidance, but still 
without meeting.—C. R. C. 

If it is possible for your teachers to come together 
for half an hour before the opening of the school on 
Sunday, you will find the ‘‘ Angle’’ method capital for 
producing the results you desire. Ten of the teachers 
might take one or two minutes each on the angles assigned 
to them, and it should greatly help all who are present. 
The angle slips, given out to the teachers in advance, 
would enable them to study the same general themes at 
their homes, whether you have the meeting on Sunday or 
not. Send to my office at Toledo, Ohio, for enough angle 
slips for your teachers, without expense. 





EMPORIA, KAN.—What would you do in the case of a Sun- 
day-school class where the members insist on keeping their 
regular collections, in order that they may get their own sup- 

lies and provide themselves with better and higher-priced 
eosen helps than the Sunday-school officers see fit to buy for 
them ?—R. 

No class in any Sunday-school should, as a rule, be per- 
mitted to retain its offerings for any purpose whatever. If 
there is a special reason why the members should have more 
expensive lesson helps than are supplied to the rest of the 
school, they can buy them independently, or pay into the 
school the difference in price. A good principle to follow 
in all such cases is this: It is wrong for any one class in 
the school to do what all classes in the school may not do 
under the same circumstances. If all the classes should 
choose to devote their offerings to buying their own litera- 
ture, where would you be? There is at least one thing 
better than high-grade lesson helps, and that is loyalty to 
the Sunday-school itself. 





FINDLAY, OHIO.—We are trying to organize a teachers’- 
meeting in our Sunday-school,—not to study the lesson so 
much as to confer with each other concerning ways to make 
our school better. What suggestions can you offer for our 
help ?—J. A. M. 

The teachers’ -meeting is the thermometer of the Sunday- 
school. Its proper purpose is to study the school itself, 
and unify the teaching that is to be done. Suppose you 
try the plan of setting apart one department of the school 
to be the subject of discussion at one particular meeting. 
At the next meeting take another department. For exam- 
ple, suppose you are considering the primary department. 
Let your primary department superintendent give a brief 
outline of what is being done in that department at that 
time, giving enrolment, discouragements, encouragements, 
needs, etc. Let the comments and prayers for that meet- 
ing bear directly upon the primary department. Try to 
find out every possible way in which the primary depart- 
ment can be helped. Maybe it can be shown that the ex- 
penditure of five dollars in that department would secure 
much needed equipment. 

Whatever is of vital interest to any one department of 
the school ought to be of vital interest to the whole, and 
make an interesting topic for discussion at the teachers’- 
meeting. 
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| Organizing a City for Sunday-School Work 








The Field Workers at Toronto 


The unity of the Sunday-school and of the Sunday-school 
cause was well exemplified in the arrangement at To- 
ronto last June by which the elementary teachers, forming the 
Primary and Junior department of the International Sunday- 
school Association, and the Field Workers’ Department, 
held their meetings as one institute in two divisions. In this 
way ail met together for Bible study and the study of the 
child ; one enrolment, one reception service, and one pro- 
gram sufficed for all; and each set of workers learned 
something of the other’s needs. Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday mornings, June 21 to 23, and the first afternoon 
hour on Wednesday and Thursday, were devoted to tech- 
nical studies and the affairs of the two bodies of workers. 

The aim of the program was threefold: first, to shed 
light on a few of the more perplexing problems of Sunday- 
school field work ; second, to work out in one or two of 
these lines a definite standard and plan of future opera- 
tions ; and third, to present the basis of all Sunday-school 
reforms in a close, sympathetic, scholarly, and withal prac- 
tical study of the pupil at each typical period of his career. 
To these might be added the general aims which all of the 
conferences of the Field Workers have had,—the promo- 
tion of acquaintance and fellowship, the culture of the spir- 
itual life, and the exalting of the standard of service. 

Among the problems chosen for study was the theory 
and practise of county organization. Mr. W. C. Pearce of 
Chicago presented the theory, in two careful studies of a 
printed plan of county work; and Mr, J. H. Engle of 
Kansas drilled the county secretaries in practical county 
work. The allied theme of city organization was well and 
broadly presented by Mr. C. E. Hauck of Chicago, who 
drew out the views of the workers from every large city, 
and added helpful plans of his own. On the last morning, 
Secretary Clark of Ohio exhibited an effective plan of sub- 
scription cards for increasing state income, and illustrated 
its efficacy by collecting nearly sixty dollars in cash and 
subscriptions from those present, for the benefit of the Field 
Workers’ Department. 

In the executive section, conducted by International 
General Secretary Lawrance, an effort was made to formu- 
late a standard plan of names and relationships for the ex- 
ecutive officers of states and provinces. The Home De- 
partment conference, likewise, under Mr. Meigs’ lead, 
sought to agree on the duties of the field Home Depart- 
ment superintendent. The training class conference under 
Mr. Pearce, the International Teacher-Training Secretary, 
heard from many state and provincial leaders in normal. or 
teacher-training work, and tried to unify and systematize 
their plans; while Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens gathered a 
small but earnest group of those interested in making tem- 
perance work an integral part of the association plan. 
Progress in standardization was made in each of these lines. 

The president’s opening address recited the history 6f 
the Field Workers’ organization from its beginning, in 
August, 1892, to the present time, and urged the members 
and the new officers to maintain and extend their plans of 
work, that their loyalty to the great International cause 
might show itself in service rendered. The new executive 
committee, meeting on Saturday evening, laid plans for 
conferences in 1906 and 1907, and for other departmental 
work, 

The notable feature of this year’s conference, however, 
was undoubtedly the five lectures of Professor E. P. St. 
John on child nature. Simply, earnestly, and with evident 
acceptance, his analyses of the pupil in each stage, as 
beginner, primary, junior, intermediate, and senior, consti- 
tuted an argument for complete gradation of all Sunday- 
school work whose influence must be felt in every 
International constituency. 

The total enrolment of the institute was reported as 
nine hundred and thirty, of whom about three hundred at- 
tended the Field Workers’ meetings. 25 separate denomina- 
tions were represented, and 54 states, territories, prov- 
inces, and countries. In enroling, five members did not 
designate their relation to their school or the organized 
work, and of the 925 giving their position many occupied 
several offices. The enrolment is as follows : 

Relation to School.—Pastors, 90; superintendents, 106; 
other officers (including Home Department), 74; Cradle 
Roll superintendents, 45; beginners, 38; primary, 284; 
junior, 172; other teachers, 196; scholars, 8. 

Relation to Organized Work.—General and field secre- 
taries, 32; other state officers, 111 ; county and township 
officers, 102; state primary superintendents, 29; county 
primary superintendents, 27 ; primary union members, 179 ; 
number of unions represented, 65. 

The new officers are: President, E. A. Fox, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; secretary, John H. Engle, Abilene, Kansas ; 
treasurer and membership secretary, Charles E, Hauck, 
132 La Salle Street, Chicago, (The membership dues, 
by the way, are a dollar a year.) These, with Dr. Joseph 
Clark of Ohio, Rev. E. W. Halpenny of Indiana, Mr, 
W. G. Landes’ of Pennsylvania, and General Secretary 
Lawrance, constitute the Central Committee.— 7he Rev. 
£. Morris Fergusson, formerly president of the Field 
Workers’ Department of the International Sunday- School 
Convention. 


From an address on the pro- 
gram of the International 
Sunday- School Convention at 
Toronto, by Philip E. Howard, 
formerly President of the 
Philadelphia County Sabbath 
School Association : 


HE city is blinded by bigness. To the average Chris- 
st tian citizen a big school seems, as a matter of course, 
to be a good school, This worship of numbers may 
breedsa dangerous self-sufficiency which keeps its victims in 
ignorance of what is lost by ignoring the experience of other 
schools, The passion for size demands big meetings as a 
test of worth, whereas the cooler heads in city Sunday- 
school work are caring less about numbers in meetings and 
more about what comes to pass after the meetings. It is 
better to have a meeting with a field secretary as speaker, 
and one man as audience, with one Home Department or 
teacher-training class organized as a result, than a list of 
addresses from noted experts to thousands of persons who 
listen, applaud,—and forget. Large gatherings have their 
place, but they never can do the work of a city Sunday- 
school association. 

It is better to help a Sunday-school superintendent to do 
better work than to ask him for money to help an organiza- 
tion to help him to do better work before you have con- 
vinced him that the organization can help him. The 
temptation is to get up a so-called organization with a full 
outfit of officers and resolutions and letters of appeals for 
funds without having any clear idea of how the organiza- 
tion will actually get alongside the most knowing worker 
in the most self-sufficient school, to give that worker a 
glimpse of what Sunday-school work can be at its best. In 
Philadelphia it has been far easier to get proper financial 
support for the city association since certain schools and 
individuals have been definitely helped by the association 
than when a large share of the money collected from 
schools was spent in asking them to give more. In Phila- 
delphia the city or (which is the same thing) the county 
association has mailed to superintendents a symposium of 
suggestions for Decision Day, another for Rally Day, an- 
other giving practical hints on ways of keeping city Sunday- 
schools from expiring by an unnatural death in the summer, 
a species of ‘first aid to the injured’’ literature which 
gets to the superintendent unadorned with any appeal for 
funds. Should these brisk and brimming little folders 
give his weary brain any relief by way of new thoughts or 
new plans, will he not be the more ready to do his part in 
providing funds for sending similar help to others ? 

The executive committee, by whatever name it may be 
called, should be subdivided for actual work. It may out- 
line the policy of the association, and pass upon suggested 
changes of policy, but it should carefully subdivide the 
conduct of the work. Take, for example, the teacher- 
training committee of the Philadelphia executive committee 
as an illustration of this principle of organization. Work- 
ing in close accord with the level-headed and untiring 
county secretary, Dr. Frank W. Lange, the sub-committee 
last autumn arranged five lecture courses on the theme 
of teacher-training, to be given in different sections of the 
city, and twenty-nine per cent of the schools were repre- 
sented at the lectures, The representatives of seventy- 
nine schools agreed to urge upon their fellow-workers 
the suggested teacher-training class. In January, 1905, 
the county secretary had a list of more than one hundred 
schools that were definitely considering the matter, whereas 
almost no interest had been traceable a few months before 
throughout the city. In March of this year, the secretary 
could trace twenty-one new teacher-training classes in as 
many different schools organized as a result of the cam- 
paign. Besides this, a class of thirty-two selected persons, 
under the instruction of Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
met at the University of Pennsylvania on eight consecutive 
Saturday evenings, and from this class came more than a 
score of workers who are undertaking to lead others in a 
similar work. Many of those from Professor Brumbaugh’s 
class shared in the conducting of ten teacher-training insti- 
tutes held in different parts of the city under the guidance 
of the same sub-committee, The total attendance at these 
institutes was 791 from 50 schools, and the net cost to the 
association, including all the expenses of the meetings, was 
$2.74. Subdivision of labor means concentration of effort, 
and that counts tremendously. 

To go directly to the school, or to bring a few schools 
together for conference, secures results that large central 
meetings fail to secure. Home Department conferences 
have thus been held. Miss Cora N. Coates, the county 
primary secretary, holds parlor meetings where only a few 
teachers of elementary grades are present; while the ele- 
mentary department committee co-operates with the Phila- 
delphia Primary and Junior Union, the conservator of primary 
principles in that city for these many years. 

Under the guidance of such principles as these, the year 


(Continued on page 442, third column) 


Growth in Organized Temperance 


Thirteen of our state and six of our provincial Sun- 
day-school Associations have adopted the temperance 
department,—Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and Quebec, among the 
provinces, with Nebraska, North and South California, 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Arkansas, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, West Virginia, Wyoming, Indian Territory, and 
Ohio (good citizenship department), among the states. 
Twelve of these departments were represented by their 
reports or secretaries at temperance conferences held 
June 21 and 22 at Toronto,—the first temperance confer- 
ences ever regularly planned for the program of Interna- 
tional Sunday-school gatherings. 

Nova Scotia, five years old in systematic, organized 
temperance effort, leads in the report of successful work 
done. By preparing and providing special leaflets for the 
practical teaching of each quarterly temperance lesson, by 
faithfully implanting total abstinence principles on each 
quarterly temperance Sunday, by conducting and recording 
systematic pledge-signing, by organizing the enrolled 
pledge-signers into the White Ribbon Army of the Nova 
Scotia Sunday-school Association, by the distribution of 
temperance literature, Nova Scotia is enabled to report 
fifleen thousand of her Sunday-school members pledged to 
total abstinence. 

Illinois, through its temperance department, aims to pro- 
mote four distinct lines of work,—definite temperance 
teaching, recorded pledge-signing, the celebration of 
World’s Temperance Sunday (fourth Sunday in Novem- 
ber) as a patriotic occasion, with a regular Anti-Cigarette 
Day (second quarterly temperance lesson in each year), 
and the development of a temperance literature for the 
practical help of teachers and schools. 

The Illinois pledge is twofold, uniting total abstirence 
effort with active effort against the liquor traffic. ‘I 
pledge myself never to use intoxicating liquors as a drink, 
and I promise to do all I can to end the drink habit and 
the liquor traffic,’’ 

The Illinois Sunday-school Association also prints an 
anti-cigarette pledge and several temperance leaflets. 

By unanimous agreement, the conferring temperance 
secretaries recommended : 

1. Organized Temperance Work.—Temperance depart- 
ments, properly officered and supported, in counties, town- 
ships (or districts), and in individual schools, the aim being 
**to educate the children of the church and of the home 
for total abstinence, and for the des.ruction of the liquor 
traffic.’’ 

2. Temperance Teaching.—Use each quarterly temper- 
ance lesson for the accomplishment of this definite purpose : 
to make our scholars secure against the dangers from in- 
temperance. In the earlier grades, teach watchfulness, 
self-denial to the -point of total abstinence for the sake of 
personal safety, and self-denial-to the point of total absti- 
nence for the sake of others. ‘Teach moral courage, moral 
strength, steadfastness in time of temptation; teach love 
to one’s neighbor. In older grades, teach the duty of re- 
moving the liquor traffic, on the principle that the surest 
remedy for any evil is the removal of its cause. 

3. Pledges and Pledge-Signing.—Three forms of pledges 
were recommended, pledges similar to those adopted by 
Illinois, against alcoholic liquors and cigarettes ; also a 
primary pledge, to be learned and repeated by scholars 
too young to sign a pledge. 

4. Zemperance Department Literature.—Effective tem- 
perance teaching and temperance effort require the devel- 
opment of special literature corresponding to the depart- 
mental leaflets, hand-books, etc., provided or recommended 
by International and state associations, for the help of 
primary, teacher-training, and Home Departments. 

5. An International Temperance Committee (or sub- 
committee).—To secure uniformity of effort throughout the 
various states and provinces, to secure the development of 
standard methods of temperance teaching, to gather reports 
of temperance work done and temperance pledge-signers 
secured, requires the appointment of an International 
Temperance Committee to plan, direct, and report the 
work of state and provincial temperance departments ; and 
it is the unanimous and earnest request of the members of 
this conference that this International Temperance Com- 
mittee be appointed.—Zi//ah Foster Stevens, St. Louis. 


% 


It was the afternoon of the day when, at the International 
Sunday-school Convention at Toronto, Dr. Hamill had 
swept everything before him by his gracious and far-sighted 
motion that the vote of the minority in the matter of an 
Optional Advanced Course be made unanimous. Things 
had quieted down, and another matter was under discus- 
sion. Dr. Hamill rose to ask a question. ‘* Name, if you 
please,’’ interrupted the chairman absent-mindedly. A 
burst of laughter and applause from the house startled the 
chairman and routed the flush of half-annoyance that had 
started to show itself in the speaker’s face. ‘‘ Dr. Hamill, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, I believe,’’ said the chairman 
with a broad smile of apology, and another round of ap- 
plause completed the ‘‘ introduction.”’ 
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How to Prove It 


When Meeting Doubts in the Sunday-School—— By Amos R. Wells 





NE inquiry sure to arise when teachers begin 
seriously to consider the teaching of Bible 
proofs is, ‘‘What shall I do with the higher 

criticism ?'’ That is a real perplexity, for these are 
days of many revolutions in Bible study, and views 
regarding the origin and history of the sixty-six 
sacred books are advocated in orthodox pulpits which 
would have excommunicated their promulgators a 
century ago. Whether the book of Daniel was 
written under the Maccabees, whether Deuteronomy 
was produced after the divison of the kingdom, 
whether the fourth Gospel is John the Apostle’s or 
some very different John’s,—such questions as these 
will arise in disheartening number before the teacher 
has gone far in his own Bible studies. That he 
should meet these doubts fairly and solve them man- 
fully ought not to need to be said. 

There are current two views of the higher criticism. 
One makes it a dragon, and runs away from it ; the 
other makes it an idol and worships it. Both are 
wrong. 

Only one question is worthy to be asked regarding 
a point of higher criticism, and that is, Is it true? 
Not, what evil results will flow from it if it is true, 
but, Js it true? 

Some of the modern Bible scholars are irreverent, 
flippant, conceited, and slash with their opinionated 
penknives in the face of all the moral and literary con- 
victions of mankind. Others are cautious, profound, 
reverent, of sympathetic insight, of masterly compre- 
hension. When such men, out of their vast erudition 
and in eager love of God and His Book, choose to 
speak, it befits you and me.to keep silent and listen, 

Teachers in our Sunday-schools should know 
enough about modern Bible studies to distinguish 
between these two classes of scholars, to avoid the one 
and cleave to the other. It is the height of folly to 
insist that our grandfathers discovered all there is to 
know about the Bible. It is also the height of folly 
to fear that any discovery will shake the immutable 
truth of God. 

It is most necessary for Sunday-school teachers to 
maintain minds that are open to all proved facts 
about the Bible. How otherwise can we hope to 
prove the Bible? But an open mind need not be 
open at both ends. Whatever truth we admit, we 
need never let our faith fall through. 


The Bible a Plowed Field, Not a Paved Street 

A firm sense of proportion is the teacher's invalu- 
able aid. He must learn to distinguish between 
essentials and incidentals. He must understand 
what he can well afford to let go and what he must 
defend at all hazards. He must not ride hobbies, 
either of conservatism or of radicalism, or he will 
assuredly tumble into the ditch. Believing firmly 
that all Scripture that is inspired of God is profitable, 
he will hold that belief not as an iron armor, but as a 
workman's blouse. To him the Bible will be, not a 
dead, paved street, but a plowed field, ever fertile for 
new harvests of thought and life. In that spirit, so 
far as his opportunity and ability permit, he will 
master the higher criticism. At any rate he will not 
let it master him. 

I should like to see our Sunday-school teachers 
everywhere forming classes in Christian Evidences. 
Of course, the Bible should be known thoroughly, 
from cover to cover. No one can prove a sum till he 
has done it, and no one can prove a Bible of which 
he is ignorant. 

I was told the other day of a class of young women 
within ten miles of Boston who, with their teacher, 
came recently to the serious conclusion that the ark 
of the tabernacle was a sort of photograph of Noah's 
ark which the children of Israel carried around with 
them. It may be imagined how luminous a discus- 
sion of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel could be 
carried on by such a class and teacher. 

No ; this study of Christian Evidences presupposes 
a passable knowledge of the contents of the Bible. 
But if the study is earnestly followed, Bible knowl- 
edge will surprisingly develop with it. 

These teachers’ classes in Christian Evidences 
should be built up around a text-book. If you want 


Editor's Note.—This is the concluding article in the series 
} Mr. Wells on the practical need of teaching Christian 
dences in the Sunday-school. 














a small and attractive book, I know of nothing better 
than the ‘‘Short Manual of Christian Evidences,’’ by 
Professor Fisher, of Yale University.4 I might name 
other books, but that would only confuse you needlessly. 

A necessary element in such a study is the history 
of the manuscripts and of our English translations, a 
fascinating subject, to be pursued with the aid of 
such popular volumes as ‘‘The Parchments of the 
Faith,’’ by Merrill ($1.25), and ‘Our Sixty -Six 
Sacred Books,’’ by Rice (from fifteen cents to half 
a dollar). After you have read such books, you 
will almost invariably carry on the subject with the 
aid of more elaborate treatises. : 


A Simple Plan for Class Work 

My thought for these teachers’ classes in Christian 
Evidences is very simple. Every teacher should own 
the text-book, for later reference and for lending to 
his scholars, as well as for present use. All having 
read the chapter assigned, the teachers will come 
together to talk it over. The leader will have studied 
the same subject in some larger and fuller book. He 
will have written out a set of questions covering the 
assigned ground, and these are to be answered by the 
teachers, They will be so framed as to bring out 
discussion and perhaps excite debate. A brief essay 
on the subject will be read at each meeting by a dif- 
ferent teacher. The hour will close with the discus- 
sion of difficult points that have come up in recent 
lessons or are anticipated in the lessons to come, 

In all this work the teachers should be encouraged 
to make their own original contributions to Christian 
Evidences. One of them, for example, in reading 
the story of Samuel, has been struck with the account 
of the evil life of that good man’s sons, and is im- 
pressed with the honesty of the Scriptures. Certainly 
a false historian would have made Samuel bring up 
his sons in godliness, and would have told how nobly 
they had succeeded him and carried on his line. 
Such a bit of evidence is worth to its discoverer many 
pages from a book, and will be presented by him with 
peculiar force to others. 

As to the aims of this study, they will be simple, 
and easily attained. There are certain points the 
Sunday-school teacher should know with all ardor of 
conviction. They are these: God is. Christ lived 
in the flesh. The Bible is what it pretends to be. 
The truth of muracles, of the supernatural. The 
reality of immortality, of heaven, of hell. The fact 
of the atonement. The doctrines of the Trinity, of 
regeneration, of inspiration. 

If the teacher is himself convinced, through and 
through, of those eight truths, and if he is able to 
convince others, meeting their arguments and resolv- 
ing their doubts, his study of Christian Evidences has 
received its practical crown. His Sunday-school 
work has become more of a science and less of a 
rhapsody. It has attained the businesslike methods 
of secular schools. It has reached the dignity of the 
law courts, It obtains the respect and admiration of 
young men. It binds the intellect to the heart, and 
both to Christ. It not only wins souls, but it holds 
them after they are won. 

And now, perhaps, I cannot close this series of 
articles in a better way than by giving an illustration 
of just what I mean by the teaching of Christian 
Evidences. 

I will suppose that you are to teach a lesson that 
most teachers use annually, the Easter lesson, the 
resurrection of Christ. 

This lesson affords you an easy chance to exhort. 
You may indulge in word pictures of the scene. You 
may enter into a long description of Eastern tombs 
and Roman guards. You may drill into the class the 
precise order in which the women and the various 
disciples visited the tomb. You may warn your 
scholars of the certainty of death, and impress upon 
them the truth that Christ is the resurrection and the 
life. You may carry out this program, through which 
that class has already passed perhaps a dozen times, 
and you will probably leave them with little firmer 
grasp on the great fact of the resurrection than they 
had before. 

**Oh, if I only 4new that Christ rose from the dead! 
Oh, if I could only be sure that my dear one is still 


1, This book may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Co., at 
75 cents; also those mentioned later, at the prices named. 
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alive!’’ Who has not heard that cry many and many 
a time, as I have héard it, from those who have én- 
joyed all their lives thé ministrations of the pulpit 
and the Sunday-school ? 

Ah, teachers, when you next have a chance at that 
blessed Easter lesson, use it as your God-sent oppor- 
tunity to banish such doubts forever ! 

The proofs of Christ's resurrection are many, and 
varied, and irresistible! 

Point to the narratives themselves. Let the class 
read them aloud, noting how simple they are, how 
natural, how apparently honest and straightforward. 
Point out some of the seeming discrepancies, like the 
differences in the accounts regarding the arrival of the 
women. Show how these discrepancies may be ex- 
plained, but at the same time remind the class that a 
fictitious narrative would have avoided discrepancies, 
especially those that lie so plainly on the surface. 
Contrast this simple, honest, convincing narrative 
with a false account of the same event, the product 
of later ages, the so-called Gospel of Peter. Read to 
the class this extract from that false account : 

‘‘In the night before the Lord’s Day, the soldiers 
being on guard two and two about, there arose a 
great voice in heaven; and they saw the heavens 
opened, and two men descending thence with great 
light and approaching the tomb. And that stone 
which had been placed at the door rolled away of 
itself to one side, and the tomb was laid open, and 
both the young men went it. On seeing this, the 
sentinels woke the centurion and the elders (for they 
also were on the watch); and while they were relat- 
ing what they had seen, they saw again coming out 
of the tomb three men, the two supporting the one, 
and, following them, a cross. And of the two the 
head reached the heaven, but that of Him whom 
they led overpassed the heaven. And they heard a 
voice out of heaven saying, ‘Hast thou preached 
obedience to them that sleep?’ And from the cross 
came answer, ‘ Yes,’ ’’ 

Now that is the way myths grow up, and that is 
the way they are written. The miraculous predomi- 
nates. It is grotesque and exaggerated. It is mira- 
cle unrelated to character, unexplained by any of the 
necessities of the case. In the true account, on the 
contrary, the miraculous element is minimized ; it is 
unforced ; it springs simply and easily from the cir- 
cumstances. It is inevitable. 


Contrasting Fact and Myth 


Brooding over these veracious accounts, you will 
discover many internal evidences of their veracity. 
For example, the prominence given to women. 
While this is entirely in accord with the rest of the 
Gospels, and with what we have come to look upon 
as natural and beautiful, what ancient writer, if he 
were manufacturing a narrative, or what ancient 
rumor, growing slowly to a myth, would have made a 
few weak women the discoverers and heralds of the 
resurrection? Would it not have been John, per- 
haps, to whom this honor would have been assigned, 
or Peter, or James? Or would it not have been some 
superb, thunder-smitten delegation from the Sanhe- 
drin? But, ‘‘ The first day of the week cometh Mary 
Magdalene’’—who would ever have thought of that ? 

Again, what false historian would have recorded 
the incredulity of the disciples? ‘Some doubted,’’ 
it is written in Matthew. ‘‘ They believed not them 
that had seen him after he was risen,’’ says Mark. 
The women's words seemed to the disciples ‘as idle 
talk,’ says Luke. Thomas was unbelieving, and 
the two of Emmaus had no hope. . 

Again, bid the class note the little details, such as 
none but eye-witnesses would recall or dream of writ- 
ing,—the linen cloths lying, the napkin by itself, the 
imagined gardener, John outrunning Peter, the table 
blessing at Emmaus, the broiled fish and honey-comb, 
—these are touches that need only to be pointed out to 
confirm the narrative wonderfully as natural and true. 

Pass on to consider how many appearances of the 
risen Lord are recorded, and- all as naturally. It is 
impossible to explain away so many independent 
events. Consider also the num ber of persons involved, 
as many as five hundred at one time. They could 
not all have been subject to hallucinations. Con- 
sider the sudden cessation of these appearances at the 
end of the forty days ; whereas, if they had merely 
been the visions of dreamy zealots they would have 
increased in number as the church grew. Consider 
the wonderful change produced;in the apostles, raised 
in an hour from the sad depression produced by the 
crucifixion to an exalted enthusiasm that braved all 
dangers, sent them to proclaim the good news in the 
temple itself, and brought about Pentecost. Was 
this wrought by an empty dream of an unreal resur- 
rection? Consider the most striking case of all, that 
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lawyerlike Paul, transformed in an instant, at sight of 
the risen Christ, from a persecutor to an apostle. 
Remember how he based his preaching upon the res- 


‘urrection, and declared that if Christ were not raised, 


it was all vain. Remember that, in the confident faith 
inspired by the resurrection, and by that alone, thou- 
sands upon thousands during the succeeding years 
gave that supreme evidence of belief, a martyr’s 
death. Was Paul befooled? No keener man ever 
lived than he. 

Suppose it is argued that Christ did not die, but 
merely swooned on the cross. What, then, became 
of him? When and where did he die? Could the 
disciples have hidden him? Would he for a minute 
have consented ? 

Suppose the enemies of Christ carried away his 
body, and thus the tomb was found empty. Why, 
then, did they not produce his body, and thus end 
the story of his resurrection ? 

Was it alla myth? There was no time for a myth 
to grow up. Was ita falsehood? The character of 
the disciples renders the thought impossible. By the 
record, tested in every part, and by the results, viewed 
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under every light, the resurrection of Christ is one of 
the best attested faets of history. 

I contend that such a mode of teaching the Easter 
lesson would lead irresistibly to all the ethical conclu- 
sions obtainable from any other way of teaching, all 
the comfort, all the joy, all the adoration, and would 
establish them upon foundations that cannot be shaken 
by the shock of death. 

Oh, to be sure of one’s religion! What a strength 
it is! Not to hold one’s faith tentatively, at the 
mercy of a skeptic’s sneer. Not to falter before the 
pompous emptiness of infidel fallacies. Not to faint 
under the test of sorrow or gloom or mortal extremity. 
To have done with doubt, once and forever. To 
know, and know that you know. To beable to build 
on firm foundations, immutable and eternal as truth 
itself. All this is the privilege, and therefore the 
duty of every Christian ; to be led into it is the right 
of every Sunday-school scholar. 

May He who became the Word, the incarnate 
reason of Jehovah, guide us and enable us to guide 
our classes to the reason and the proof of His gospel ! 

Boston. 
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Capturing the Japanese Army 


Glimpses of the Past Year’s Work for Japanese 
Soldiers by the Young Men’s Christian Association 


“ HE Young Men’s Christian Association army 


work has captured Japan,’ exclaimed a well- 

known bishop after a recent journey through 
the empire, during which he had enjoyed unusual 
opportunities for meeting the officials and prominent 
men of six or eight of the largest cities. For the first 
time in the history of Christian missions in Japan has 
the door opened to the representatives of a Christian 
movement to do such far-reaching work as is now 
being done in Manchuria by the Japanese Young 
Men's Christian Associations, with the direct sanction 
of the Imperial Japanese War Department. Post 
after post has been occupied by the Association, until 
now the whole field of:-military operations is being 
covered, including permanent headquarters at Feng- 
wangcheng, Yinkow, Dalny, and Port Arthur, from 
which points the secretaries carry supplies and the 
gospel message to the more isolated posts and to the 
firing line itself. 

The result is best expressed by the words of General 
Terauchi, Minister of War, himself, when he said : 
‘« When your work was first launched, I had some feel- 
ings of anxiety regarding it, but I may say now that all 
apprehension has been turned into admiration, and I 
express both the opinion of men at the front and in 
Tokyo when I say that this work has proved success- 
ful beyond our expectation.”' 

From the first the Army Work Committee has en- 
deavored to learn from the War Department the les- 
sons in organization, administration, and sustenance 
which have characterized the admirable ‘‘ prearrange- 
ment of the Japanese army.’’ Following the lines of 
regular military communications, permanent Associa- 
tion buildings, granted freely by the military authorities, 
have been opened and maintained at the important 
bases. At these points full supplies of writing ma- 
terials, newspapers, magazines and books, games and 
musical instruments, barber's outfits, stereopticon, 
and dozens of little things that mean so much to the 
men far from home, with few or none of the comforts 
or restraining influences of home. Not the least im- 
portant nor least popular of the supplies are the Tes- 
taments and tracts furnished for this work by the 
American Bible Society. 


** Soldier-Comforting Americans ”’ 

Among the field workers are two secretaries of the 
International Committee, they being the only foreign- 
ers allowed to engage in Christian work in the army, 
and, indeed, to remain within the fighting zone for 
any reason without the close surveillance of the mili- 
tary authorities. None of the reports of these sec- 
retaries have been censored. At first the foreign 
secretaries were greeted on the streets by cries of 
‘« Russian spy,’’ but after the soldiers had come to 
know the Association men they were spoken of every- 
where as ‘‘ the soldier-comforting Americans.'’ From 
the first the Associations have been popular. In 
Antung the rooms were so crowded at times that men 
were turned away at the doors. On the Japanese 
Fourth of July, the Emperor's birthday, the com- 
mandant requested the secretaries to pitch their big 
tent where the celebration was to take place, and sent 


By G. S. Phelps 


a squad of men to do the work. The Association 
kept open house, but its danzai cha (celebration tea) 
was so popular that all of the men could not be sup- 
plied. It required a special guard to keep back the 
crowds from the tent. More and more it has been 
proved that with all his wonderful loyalty to his 
country, which enables him to march to certain death 
with a light step, and which some superficial observers 
have mistaken for a spirit of fatalism, the Japanese 
soldier is a very human fellow, who loves his life and 
his home enough to want to return to it if he can. 
The men are hungry for religious comfort. Spiritual 
solace has been eagerly sought for by many a brave 
chap on the firing line. We say this to the credit of 
these men. Mr. Hibbard, who is assisting in this 
work in the Fengwangcheng region, tells the following 
incident : 

‘« Yesterday, while attending to affairs in a detached 
room which we use for a correspondence room, I no- 
ticed that Takabatake came in with a following of 
perhaps a dozen men, each in heavy marching order. 
Wjth pack, blankets, canteen, extra shoes and sag- 
ging cartridge belts, they were just off for the front. 
As Takabatake caught the look of question on my 
face, he explained that they had come into this quiet 
room for prayer. They were very quiet while he 
prayed that they might be kept from needless accci- 
dent, and that, if they were to offer up their lives on 
the battlefield, this sacrifice might be acceptable in 
the sight of God."’ 

The Japanese military authorities are not unmindful 
of the moral dangers of the soldiers. One captain 
visited the Association rooms the day after they were 
opened at a new post, and, after looking around, said, 
‘‘T heard of this thing last night, and I came right 
over to see about it. This is just what we need. I 
have known for some time that my men were visiting 
bad places in the city, but I had to wink at it, for 
there was no other place for them to go ; but now that 
you have this club, I will come down hard on them."’ 

In some divisions at least officers are detailed to 
give moral talks to the men. One of these officers 
spoke in an Association meeting in this wise : ‘‘ There 
is a place here to shave and cut your hair, and thus 
cleanse your head ; a place to wash your clothes, and 
I understand it is the plan to provide a bath, where 
you may cleanse the whole body; but the funda- 
mental purpose of this club is to make the heart 
clean.’’ This officer and the other commissioned 
officers of his company have given up the use of in- 
toxicating liquors and tobacco, as they say, on account 
of the Association work there. 

Religious meetings are held regularly at all posts 
occupied by the Association. Reports from these 
points show great interest on the part of the men. 
At Tairen (Dalny) meetings were held every afternoon 
for half an hour, with from 160 to 180 men in attend- 
ance. After-meetings were always held, where the 
men may receive Testaments, tracts, or individual 
instruction. During the first two weeks thirty-two 
men sent in written applications for instruction in 
Bible study. The Association has sent Dr..J. H. 
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De Forest, one of the most popular and most useful 
missionaries of the American Board, on a tour of visi- 
tation to all the army Associations. He gves with the 
cordial endorsement of Premier Count Katsura and 
War Minister General Terauchi, and bears letters to 
the commanders of all the Manchurian armies. 


Japan’s Eagerness for Music 


One of the great opportunities for molding the 
emotional life of the Japanese people lies in the 
eagerness of all classes for music. It is said that in 
no country has music made more progress than it has 
in Japan since foreign music was introduced fifty years 
ago. Among the missionaries are a large number of 
talented musicians, whovare in great demand as teach- 
ers and entertainers. It is a common thing to hear 
Christian hymns on the street. The Christian work- 
ers have been quick to see the value of this means of 
entertaining the soldiers, and have distributed hymn- 
sheets among the men leaving for the front. One 
army officer exclaimed to some friends, ‘‘ What in the 
world does it mean that every trainload of soldiers 
passing through this place is singing those Christian 
songs?'’ The explanation was that the workers at 
the Osaka station distributed the hymn-sheets with 
tracts to the men passing through, and by the time 
the soldiers reached a point a hundred miles down the 
road, under the leadership of the few scattered Chris- 
tians among their number, they would be whiling 
away the time lustily singing ‘‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’’ and ‘‘Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.'" The 
Association, too, took advantage of the popularity of 
music by printing thousands of the best-liked hymns, 
together with a few popular patriotic songs. One whole 
company that was leaving for an isolated post at the 
front sent for copies of the hymns.’ On the front page 
of these sheets is the Association emblem, with ‘‘ Mind, 
Spirit, Body,"’ in bold relief, and a cut of Mt. Fuji, 
which every Japanese loves. On one side of the 
peerless mountain is printed the words ‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation,’’ and on the other slope ‘‘ but 
sin is a reproach to any people."’ 

During the recent battle of Mukden two of the Jap- 
anese secretaries were on the firing line with their 
messages of comfort and cheer. Arriving at a field 
hospital before daybreak they found: every room full, 
and wounded men in the yard sitting around charcoal 
fires. The thermometer was nine degrees below zero. 
As they lay there waiting for their turn to come to have 
their wounds dressed the Association secretaries went 
from group to group encouraging the soldiers to bear 
up until morning should bring warmth and medical 
attention. The appreciation of those suffering sol- 
diers was touching to see. General Kuroki and other 
high officers personally expressed their appreciation 
of the services of these secretaries, and gave them per- 
mits to go any place in that army. Three or four officers 
who entertained a secretary asked for Bibles or any 
book on Christianity. One company that was about 
to go into action sent an urgent request to a secretary 
to come and speak to them first, since he could talk to 
the others when this company was gone. One soldier 
testified that when he was on guard duty in a very 
exposed post he found great comfort in reading the 
one cent copy of the Gospel of John which the Asso- 
ciation had given him. 

It is the sober judgment of several careful ob- 
servers who have returned from the front that this 
work is doing much to break down the deep-seated 
prejudices against Christianity that have always been 
present in the army. One of the leading mission- 
aries in Japan expressed his convictions in these 
words : ‘‘I sincerely believe there is at present no 
more far-reaching influence from Christian sources 
both in the army on the field and also here in Japan 
than is exerted by the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation Army Work.'’ When one thinks of probably a 
million and a half letter-heads, each bearing the em- 
blem and name of the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation, coming back from the field to every little village 
in this empire, and when one remembers that the re- 
ceipt of these letters is the event of village life, he 
may get some conception of the quiet influence that 
this means alone must exert in teaching the masses of 
people something of the true spirit of this religion. It 
has been said that if you win the soldier you have won 
the heart of Japan. It has also been remarked by a per- 
son of high official standing, that, from the throne down, 
the Japanese officials are watching this movement as 
anexample of what organized Christianity really is. 
One evidence of this is the remarkable fact that four 
members of the Imperial family have made contribu- 
tions to the Army Work funds. Many are prophesying 
that this successful work will result in a wave of spir- 
itual awakening that will sweep the empire. 

Kyoto, JAPAN. 
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Jer. 38 : 1-13. 
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LESSON 9. AUGUST 27. JEREMIAH IN THE DUNGEON 


(Read Jer., chaps. 37-39.) Memory verses: 8-10 


Golden Text: Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 5 : 10* 





COMMON VERSION 


1 Then Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and 
Gedaliah the son of Pashur, and Jucal the son 
of Shelemiah, and Pashur the son of Mal- 
chiah, heard the words that Jeremiah had 
spoken unto all the people, saying, 

2 ‘Thus saith the LoRD, He that remaineth 
in this city shall die by the sword, by the 
famine, and by the pestilence: but he that 
goeth forth te the Chaldeans shall live ; for he 
shall have his life for a prey, and shall live. 

3 Thus saith the Lorb, This city shall 
surely be given into the hand of the king of 
Babylon's army, which shall take it. 

4 Therefore the princes said unto the king, 
We beseech thee, let this man be put to death : 
for thus he weakeneth the hands of the men of 
war that remain in this city, and the hands of 
all the people, in speaking such words unto 
them : for this man seeketh not the welfare of 
this people, but the hurt. 

5 Then Zedekiah the king said, Behold, he 
is in your hand: for the Ling is not he that 
can do any thing against you. 

6 Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him 
into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of Ham- 
melech, that was in the court of the prison : 
and they let down Jeremiah with cords, And 
in the dungeon ¢here was no water, but mire : 
so Jeremiah sunk in the mire. 

7 7 Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, 
one of the eunuchs which was in the king's 
house, heard that they had put Jeremiah in 
the dungeon ; the king then sitting in the gate 
of Benjamin ; 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Shephatiah the son of Mattan, and 
Gedaliah the son of Pashhur, and Jucal the 
son of Shelemiah, and Pashhur the son of 
Malchijah, heard the words that Jeremiah 
spake unto all the people, saying, 2 Thus 
saith Jehovah, He that abideth in this city 
shall die by the sword, by the famine, and by 
the pestilence ; but he that goeth forth to the 
Chaldeans shall live, and his life shall be unto 
him for a prey, and he shall live. 3 Thus 
saith Jehovah, This city shall surely be given 
into the hand of the army of the king of Baby- 
lon, and he shall take it. 4 Then the princes 
said unto the king, Let this man, we pray thee, 
be put to death ; forasmuch as he weakeneth 
the hands of the men of war that remain in 
the city, and the hands of all the people, in 
speaking such words unto them : for this man 
seeketh not the welfare of this people, but the 
hurt. 5 And Zedekiah the king said, Behold, 
he is in your hand ; for the king is not he that 
can do any thing against you. 6 Then took 
they Jeremiah, and cast him into the ' dun- 

eon of Malchijah *the king's son, that was 
in the court of the guard: and they let down 
Jeremiah with cords. And in the dungeon 
there was no water, but mire ; and Jeremiah 
sank in the mire. 

7 Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, a 
eunuch, who was in the king’s house, heard 
that they had put Jeremiah in the dungeon, 
(the king then sitting in the gate of Benjamin, ) 


COMMON VERSION 


8 Ebed-melech went forth out of the king's 
house, and spake to the king, saying, 

9 My lord the king, these men have done 
evil in all that they have done to Jeremiah 
the prophet, whom they have cast into the 
dungeon ; and he is like to die for hunger in 
the place where he is: for there is no more 
bread in the city. 

1o Then the king commanded Ebed-melech 
the Ethiopian, saying, l'ake from hence thirty 
men with thee, and take up Jeremiah the 
prophet out of the dungeon, before he die. 

1t So Ebed-melech took the men with him, 
and went into the house of the king under the 
treasury, and took thence old cast clouts and 
old rotten rags, and let them down by cords 
into the dungeon to Jeremiah. 

12 And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said 
unto Jeremiah, Put now ¢hese old cast clouts 
and rotten rags under thine armholes under 
the cords. And Jeremiah did so. 

13 So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, 
and took him up out of the dungeon: and 
Jeremiah remained in the court of the prison. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


8 Ebed-melech went forth out of the king's 
house, and spake to the king, saying, 9 My 
lord the king, these men have done evil in all 
that they have done to Jeremiah the prophet, 
whom they have cast into the dungeon ; and 
* he is like to die in the place where he is, be- 
cause of the famine ; for there is no more 
bread in the city. 10 Then the king com- 
manded Ebed-melech the Ethiopian, saying, 
‘Take from hence thirty men with thee, and 
take up Jeremiah the prophet out of the dun- 
geon, before he die. 11 So Ebed-melech took 
the men with him, and went into the house of 
the king under the treasury, and took thence 
rags and worn-out garments, and let them 
down by cords into the dungeon to Jeremiah. 
12 And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said unto 
Jeremiah, Put now these rags and worn-out 
garments under thine armholes under the 
cords. And Jeremiah did so. 13 So they 
drew up Jeremiah with the cords, and took 
him up out of the dungeon: and Jeremiah 
remained in the court of the guard. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake : 


for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


1 Or, pit 2 Or, the son of Hammelech 4% Heb. he is dead. 
Pronunciation.—Shephatiah, Shéf-a-thi’ah ; Mattan, M&t’tan; Gedaliah, Géd-a-li‘ah; Pashhur, 


Pash’hur; Jucal, Ja’kal ; 


lemiah, Shél-e-mi’ah ; Malchijah, Mal-ki’jah ; Jeremiah, Jér-e-mi’ah ; Chal- 


deans, Kal-dé’ans ; Babylon, Bab’y-lon ; Zedekiah, Zéd-e-ki’ah ; Ebed-melech, E-bed-mé’lek. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT happens to a Russian who goes about St. 
Petersburg denouncing the war with Japan? 
How were Americans treated who opposed the 
war with Spain? Whatof Englishmen who protested 
against the war with the Boers? See whether your 
pupils are in any doubt as to the courage that such a 
stand calls for (ignoring the question of the right or 
wrong of those wars). It was exactly such a situa- 
tion as that which the prophet Jeremiah had to face, 
as Dr. McLaren graphically shows in his fourth para- 
graph. And Jeremiah took his unpopular stand be- 
cause he knew God wanted him to. 

No man, woman, or child ever served God persist- 
ently without suffering for it. There is no reason to 
suppose that one ever will do so until the evil in the 
world has been finally conquered. Do your pupils 
believe this? Most people believe it in a general 
way, and rebel mightily when the time comes to ap- 
ply it. Is it not important that we should believe it 
so clearly and so positively that when our test comes 
—as it surely will if it has not already—we may be 
the better prepared to meet the test bravely ? 

A lesson like this week's is your opportunity to aid 

our pupils in their understanding of this assured 

fact in God’s service. We have come to a dramatic 

int in the experiences of the prophet whom Dr, 

unning believes to be unsurpassed in heroism and 
influence by any Old Testament hero after Moses 
and David. In the line suggested by Dr. Dunning’s 
— paragraph, study to reveal to your class the 
character and qualities of this man. By no means 
fail to read, as the Lesson Committee advises, chap- 
ters 37, 38, and 39 of Jeremiah. Read more of the 
book if you can. 

Following this paey reading of the biblical 
material, which should come ahead of your study of 
any helps, you will find the historical situation and 
the entire narrative made clearer by studying Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s four paragraphs under ‘* How to 
Locate This Lesson,” Dr. Dunning’s second, fourth, 
and fifth psorer=. and all of Professor Sanders’ 
‘General Preparation.” Still greater present-day 
reality is given to the record when we read Mrs. 
Howie's description of the miry-bottomed cisterns or 
pits that abound in Jerusalem to-day (paragraph 1), 
and Mr, Chamberlain’s description of the interesting 
and traditional ‘‘ Jeremiah’s Grotto,” just outside the 
walls of Jerusalem not far from the Damascus Gate, 
past which — of us rode or walked last year on 
our way to and from the World's Sunday-school Con- 
vention tent. The Times Lesson Picture for this 
week shows a photograph of the famous grotto, 


The Four Types 
Though the heroic prophet stands head and shoul- 
ders above all the others in interest and importance, 
there are two other men and one class of men in the 
narrative, representing in all, as Dr. McLaren's open- 
ing paragraph shows, four types that are repeated in 


% % % * 


all times: the dauntless follower of God, his bitter 
enemies, a vacillating king, and the prophet's alien- 
friend who believed God. Here is a wealth of inter- 
esting material to investigate with your pupils. 


The Fearless, Suffering, God-Serving Patriot 


Look at the prophet first. He had outgrown the 
soul-conflict of his earlier years, says Dr. McLaren, 
(second paragraph), and now was ready even to be 
‘*hounded as a renegade,” because of taking the 
stand referred to at the beginning of this ‘ Pilot.” 
—— his country and his people all the more be- 
cause loving and serving God, all the evidence, from 
man’s standpoint, was against him; even the act 
which indicated his confidence in the future success 
of his country was used against him, as Dr. Dun- 
ning, in his second paragraph, shows. He was con- 
demned untried (because misunderstood by religious 
and political leaders) as seeming to be on the side of 
the enemy. That is so of many another follower of 
God (Dr. Dunning, paragraphs 4-7). The only pos- 
sible defense of the grave and serious thing that 
Jeremiah was doing was that it was right (Beecher, 
v. 4). It was harder to counsel surrender than it 
would have been to counsel fight—but it was a duty 
(Goss, 3). 

The Enemies of the Right 

‘‘ Four wrong-headed patriots,” Professor Beecher 
calls the men who caused Jeremiah’s dungeon- 
imprisonment ; under the heading ‘‘ Persons” he 
tells a little about them. ‘‘ Zhe low-toned average 
mind always thinks that the preacher of lofty ideals 
is a dangerous person,” says Dr. McLaren in his 
sixth paragraph. These men gradually ‘fell away,” 
as his fifth paragraph shows, from their original favor- 
ing of the prophet. ‘There was prophesying and 
counter-prophesying going on in those days, as Pro- 
fessor Sanders shows in his second paragraph. For 
an adult class it will be interesting and ny table to 
study something of the work of those false prophets. 
Jeremiah 28 : 2 records that one of them began his 
prophecy with the words ‘‘Thus speaketh Jehovah 
of hosts, the God of Israel, saying.” It would bea 
dangerous matter to take that isolated text and call 
it God's word, though it seems on the surface to be. 
The Bible cannot be understood from a reading of 
single texts. Professor Sanders’ questions under sec- 
tion III, 3, are suggestive in studying those prophets. 

But the chief truth here is that Jeremiah’s bitterest 
persecution came from religious leaders,—the very 
men who ought to have understood him best and 
helped him most. And so itis to-day. Wecan count 
on that confidently in God's service. 


The Irresolute King 


‘* This is no world for an irresolute man to make 
his way in,” says Dr. McLaren; and again: ‘‘ We 
must will the right, and will it strongly, and stick to 
our willing it.” These are two sentences that are 
worth putting up in one’s mirror or desk where 
they will be read often. A terrible arraignment of 
the weak king is made in Dr. McLaren’s seventh and 
eighth paragraphs. Zedekiah was as lame as the 


woman with the expensive crutches described in Dr. 
Banks’ third paragraph. And his cowardly traduc- 
<< opportunity and duty is exposed with manly 
indignation in Dr. Goss’ second paragraph. Zede- 
kiah stands out in shame as the Pilate of the Old 
Testament. 

The Black-Skinned Deliverer 


‘* He was a man,” is Dr. McLaren’s terse comment 
on Ebed-melech (ninth paragraph). His daring word 
of counsel to the king brought about results; who 
knows what a word of encouragement in the right 
direction may not accomplish ? asks Dr. Goss in his 
last paragraph. The Ethiopian rescued Jeremiah 
from death (notice Mrs. Howie’s interesting explana- 
tion of the literal text ‘‘ he is dead ” [last paragraph]), 
but that is not the reason why Ebed-melech himself 
was saved (Jer. 39 : 15-18). It was because he had 
put his trust in God; for it took trust in God to do 
what he did. There is profound significance in this 
alien’s part in these events, which Dr. McLaren, in 
his closing paragraph, makes the climax of this stir- 
ring lesson. 


Our Share in It All 


We shall have our share in the suffering that is 
promised to all of God’s children, And that suffer- 
ing may come from the very mg who ought to 
he ? us most. You cannot prove this to your pupils; 
and you cannot explain it. But you can help them 
to be the more ready to accept, in Jeremiah’s heroic 
spirit, whatever the Father in his love permits to 
come to them of character-building, soul- refining 
trouble. Do we think often enough of the Aonor of 
suffering for Christ (Dr. Banks’ first paragraph) ? 
There is one thing that persecution cannot do; it 
cannot inflict death (Dr. Banks’ second paragraph). 
Even our earthly life will be spared just as long as 
God has work here for us todo. ‘‘A true prophet in 
a dungeon is still in power,” says Dr. Dunning (ninth 
paragraph). In his last paragraph Dr. Dunning 
states the test of our pupils’ appreciation of this les- 
son. It is every teacher's privilege and obligation to 
lead his pupils into such a knowledge of the Father's 
ways, and such a sense of the Father’s love and wis- 
dom, that nothing in later life can shake their loyalt 
and their trust. The hardest struggle will come with 
persecution by so-called friends; but Christ bore that, 
and if he would have us bear it, the responsibility is 
his, not ours. 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assign to the pupils readings—the more the better 
—from 2 Kings 24 and 25; Jeremiah 52; and 2 Chron- 
icles 36. 

Write down, from memory, all yoy know about 
King Zedekiah. 

Write down the chief facts of Zedekiah’s life as 
you find them recorded in Jeremiah 37-39 and 2 Kings 
24: 17 to 25: 7. 

What particular sins of Zedekiah are mentioned in 
the lesson ? 

Who sinned with Zedekiah ? 














LESSON FOR AUGUST 27 (Jer. 38 : 1-13) 


Who tried to get the king and the people to do 
right, and how did they try? 

what do you audorstand is meant by the words in 
verse 16, ‘‘ till there was no remedy”? 


Does punishment always follow sin? 
Why does punishment follow sin ? 


% 


It is better to have a miry prison about you than 
within you. 
od 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


J EHOIAKIM remained king for six years after the 





burning of Jeremiah’s roll. His successor was 

Jehoiachin (2 Kings 24 : 8-16 ; 2 Chron. 36 : 8-10), 
otherwise called Jeconiah or Coniah (Jer. 24: 1; 27: 
20; 28:4; 29:2; 1 Chron, 3: 16, 17; Esther 2: 6; 
Jer. 22: 24, 28; 37: 1). He reigned but three 
months, and was carried to Babylon with the most 
influential part of the population of Judah, Zedekiah 
being made king in his place. With all this severe 
treatment Judah had not learned its lesson. Zede- 
kiah, like Jehoiakim, treated Jeremiah with a certain 
respect, but was an unfaithful vassal both to Jeho- 
vah and to Nebuchadnezzar. He and his people, 
with a courage and devotedness that make us the 
more regret their folly ana perfidy, persisted in their 
chosen course in spite of Jeremiah in Palestine and 
Daniel at the Babylonian court and Ezekiel among 
the exiles. 

Time.—Near the close of the siege of Jerusalem, 
when the bread was gone (Jer. 39: 1-2; 38:9). Say 
early in Zedekiah’s eleventh year, about March in 
586 B.C. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

Persons.—Jeremiah, King Zedekiah, brother of Je- 
hoiakim ; four wrong-headed patriots. Shephatiah 
is mentioned only here. Jucal and Pashhur had been 
members of committees sent at different times to 
consult Jeremiah (Jer. 21:1; 37:3). Apparently 
Gedaliah was the son of the other Pashhur (Jer. 
20 : 1-6) with whom Jeremiah had differed several 
years before. ‘These men, perhaps with others, are 
called ‘‘ princes (v. 4) ; that is, men holding respon- 
sible offices. Ebed-melech, a right-minded slave. 
Light on Puzzling es 

Verses 1-4.—Spake unto all the people: Jere- 
miah’s alleged offense was not his holding certain 
opinions, or his uttering them to discreet persons, 
but his publishing them to everybody.—He that abid- 
eth, etc.: A specification to sustain the charge. Jer- 
emiah used this language to Pashhur and Zephaniah 
when the king sent them to him (Jer. 21 : 9).—7his 
city shall surely be given, etc.: A second specifica- 
tion. Jeremiah said substantially this to Jucal and 
Zephaniah (37 : 3-10) when the king sent them to 
him. Later he had been charged with using exactly 
this language (32:3), and had now been for some 
weeks or months imprisoned on that charge. Whether 
it was true that he had said these things in public, 
and was repeating the offense when under arrest, 
does not appear from the narrative. Supposably a 
part of the charge may be misrepresentation by his 
accusers.—He weakeneth the hands of the men of 
war: If the charge was true, the offense was a grave 
one. It amounted to helping theenemyin war. On 
this basis the only defense for Jeremiah is to say that 
he was so utterly in the right, and the war party so 
utterly in the wrong, that he had no right to refrain 
from speaking, even in these extreme circumstances. 

Verse 5.—He is in your hand: The king knows 
that Jereraiah is in the right, but he belongs to the 
party of Jeremiah’s enemies. So he disclaims re- 
sponsibility, and lets them do as they please. 

Verse 6.—Cast him into the pit: So, correctly, the 
margin of the Revised Versions. Just a disused cis- 
tern, probably. Either they were afraid to take 
the responsibility of killing him, or they liked to treat 
him with indignity, and intended him to die a linger- 
ing and distressing death. The result was that 
their cruelty defeated their purpose. 

Verses 7-9.—Lbed-melech: By translation, king’s 
slave.—Ethiopian: A black man, whether a negro 
or not (cf. Jer. 13 : 23).—A eunuch: Therefore a 
harem slave. Clearly a shrewd and trustworthy 
man, who understood Zedekiah.—7Z7hese men have 
done evil: He knows that the king knows that he is 
telling the truth.—He zs like to die: Literally, ‘‘and 
he died in his place because of the famine.” That 
is, he would have died in the court of the guard (37 : 
21), without being thrown into the pit. Whycouldn’t 
they leave him to starvation, instead of treating him 
in this miserable way? The eunuch knew his man. 
He knew that the king had not the pluck to be just, 
but that he had feelings; that he would have felt re- 
lieved if he had heard that the reverend prophet was 
dead, but that he could not bear to think of him as 
dying by inches there in the mire.—No more bread 
in the city : Spoken and understood relatively. 

Verses 10-13.—The shrewd slave carries his point. 
—The king commanded Ebed-melech: Had him at- 
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tend to it, iristead of sending for some officer, for fear 
Jeremiah’s enemies should interfere.— 7hirty men: A 
sufficient number to prevent hasty interference.— 
Rags and worn-out garments: So, correctly, the 
American Revision. ut literature will retain the 
‘‘old cast clouts and old rotten rags” of the older 
versions. Ebed-melech shows himself a thoughtful 
and considerate person. It is this characteristic 
which throughout saves his conduct from being a 
case of uncalled-for intrusion, and presents him to us 
as one of the worthies of the Bible. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 
No pit is so deep that prayer cannot rise from it. 


<_e 


Jeremiah’s Grotto 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


T SHOULD be understood at the outset that the 
Lesson Picture! showing a view of ‘* Jeremiah’s 
Grotto” is not intended to affirm the reliability 

of the traditions with which it is surrounded. The 
grotto or cave is in the face of a knoll outside 
the wall of Jerusalem, and a little northeast of the 
Damascus gate. The opening to the cave is under- 
neath a cliff fifty feet in height, and the grotto ex- 
tends back into the hill a distance of one hundred 
feet. Below the floor of the cave are a number of 
cisterns forty feet or more in depth. The entrance 
to the grotto is surrounded by graves, memorials, 
and sacred sites, many of which are themselves so 
old as to be shrouded in tradition. 

The name of the knoll is el-Heidemiyeh, which the 

Moslems consider to be derived from Jeremiah, and 


1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. The set 
consists of 12 handsomely printed reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 3 outline maps. 
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therefore to establish without doubt the authenticity 
of the site. Records are in existence to prove that 
the cave has been called ‘‘ Jeremiah’s grotto” since 
the fifteenth century, and tradition traced back to the 
fifth century identifies the place of the stoning of 
Stephen as adjacent to the grotto. 
wo traditions exist with respect to Jeremiah’s 

Grotto. First, that the great prophet at times lived 
the life of a hermit, and that here in the cave, se- 
cluded and apart, he received the commands of Je- 
hovah and wrote much of the prophetical book which 
bears his name as well as part of Lamentations, and 

rhaps a few of the Psalms. Second, that it was 
into one of the cisterns or dungeons that he was low- 
ered by the permission of Zedekiah, as recounted in 
our lesson, and from which he was more carefully 
raised by Ebed-melech. Certain it is that the dun- 
geon, wherever located, was a well, comparatively 
empty, or pit, as such are generally known in the 
Bible record. It was doubtless into a similar well 
or ‘‘ pit” that Joseph was cast by his brothers as ww | 
were feeding their flocks at Dothan, and out of whic 
he was taken to be sold to the Ishmaelites who were 
going down into Egypt. 

In Jeremiah’s time there were two prisons in Jeru- 
salem ; one, near the palace, intended for state and 
political prisoners, the other, somewhat removed, for 
offenders judged guilty of lesser crimes. The penal 
system then admitted of guarding certain prisoners 
in theit own houses, or in the houses of state officers 
assigned to that care. It was under this ruling that 
Jeremiah was confined in the house of Jonathan the 
scribe before he was lowered into the dungeon of 
which he cries in his Lamentations: ‘‘ They have 
cut off my life in the dungeon, and have cast a stone 
upon me....I called upon thy name, O Jehovah, 
out of the lowest dungeon.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Persecuting the prophet never yet postponed the 
punishment, 


— 


The World’s Wages to a Prophet 


By Alexander 


FTER burning the roll Jehoiakim reigned for 
about six years. He was followed by his son, 
who reigned for three months, and then came 

the last of David’s house, the weak Zedekiah, in the 
eleventh year of whose reign theend came. The siege 
began towards the end of Fis ninth year, and the inci- 
dents of the lesson occurred during the siege. Sothat 
some fifteen or sixteen years lie between the last les- 
son and this, through all of which Jeremiah had to 
stand breasting the stream, prophesying ruin, looked 
on as a bad Jew and atraitor, and being in hourly peril 
of his life. Our lesson shows us the dauntless preacher 
of God's truth, the bitter enemies of the prophet and 
his message, the vacillating king torn asunder by 
hesitation whether to listen to God or men, and the 
alien who believed God and stood by his prophet. 
All these ye are repeated in all times. 

We turn first to the prophet and his bold utterance 
of his unwelcome message. He had to set himself 
against the current of patriotic pride, to preach truth 
that pained him as much as it did any, to counsel a 
course as agonizing to him as to the rest of the 
nation, to bear being hounded as a renegade and 
ally of the enemy. He had to endure all this for 
years, and never to falter in his message. And he 
did it. In his earlier years he had had much soul 
conflict, and often had shrunk from the burden of 
the Lord, remonstrating with God and craving es- 
cape from his task. But now he had overcome all 
that, and his spirit was at rest, because it had 
ceased to struggle. 

Perhaps his time of being hid after the burning of 
the roll had been to him what the desert was to John 
the Baptist, and what Arabia was to Paul, and Pat- 
mos to the apostle. At any rate strength which for 
him ended all reluctance and made his face like a 
flint, had flowed into him, and the promise given 
him at his call was fulfilled, and he was made ‘‘a 
fortified city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls, 
against the whole land, against the kings of Judah, 
and against the princes thereof.’ 

How much courage and faith were needed by him 
may be seen if we turn his message into a modern 
parallel. What would have been the fate of a Rus- 
sian who went about St. Petersburg denouncing war 
with Japan and perpetually urging peace? hat 
came to Americans who opposed war with the Span- 
iards for Cuba? or to Englishmen who condemned 
that with the Boers? And let us not forget that the 
secret of Jeremiah’s courage was not mere political 
insight, but the conviction that he had God’s word to 
speak. ‘He that hath my word, let him speak my 
word faithfully. What is the straw to the wheat, 
saith Jehovah” We have all liké charge, to wit- 
ness for God’s will in national affairs, whether men 
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fling roses or mud at us. 
true to it as Jeremiah was. 

Then we see here the bitter enemies of the prophet 
and his message. ‘‘ The princes" had, on the whole, 
stood by Jeremiah when the roll was burned, and 
had been partially disposed to hsten to him, but 
apparently, as the long agony grew more keen and 
passionate national sentiment was roused, they fell 
away. Their convictions were too weak to resist the 
pressure of ‘‘public opinion,” and, if there was a 
minority in favor of surrender, they dared not say 
so. So the lesson says that ‘‘the princes” as a 
body demanded Jeremiah’s death as a dangerous 
traitor who was advising surrender and so weaken- 
ing the defense. ‘‘ This man seeketh not the welfare 
of this people, but the hurt.” How familiar the 
words sound! 

It is the reproach that has been cast in all ages 
on all men who try to bring God's will to bear 
on national actions. The low-toned average mind 
always thinks that the preacher of lofty ideals is a 
dangerous person. Whoever sets himself against 
what the many want, or condemns their way of liv- 
ing, is a mischief-maker, a dangerous fanatic seekin 
to cast gloom over life, to take away mirth. And all 
the while Jeremiah’s counsel would have saved 
Judah, and her true enemies were the “princes,” 
who posed as her only real friends. They had not 
learned, and many among us have similarly failed 
to learn, that the only real friends of an individual 
or of a nation are those who peal in deaf ears: Do as 
God wills, and it shall be well with thee. 

Then comes the weak king, shuttlecocked between 
stronger wills, sometimes sending for Jeremiah and 
having secret talks with him, which he is desperately 
afraid may leak out, sometimes listening to the 

rinces, and then again doing as Ebed-melech urges. 

here is a dash of bitterness in his answer to the 
truculent demand for the prophet’s life: ** The king 
is not he that can do anything against you.” Like 
all weak men, he resents the dominance of the 
stronger will to which he yields, and yet yields to the 
dominance which he resents. Poor creature! the 
times were ‘‘out of joint,” and he, certainly, was 
not the man ‘“‘to set it right.” So he ‘hobbled 
along on both knees,” to use Elijah’s contemptuous 
simile, and, of course, ruined himself and all that 
was entrusted to him. Such men alwaysdo. This 
is no world for an irresolute man to make his way in. 

We must will the right, and will it strongly, and 
stick to our willing it, whatever meets us, or we shall 
do nothing good or noble. ‘‘To be weak is miser- 
able,” as strong-willed John Milton teaches; to be 
weak is usually to be wicked, as every day shows 
us. And the most foolish and fatal kind of inde- 


Let us see that we are as 
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cision is that in reference to our attitude to the will 
and word of God. Not to have quite made up our 
minds whether or not to obey him, to be religious in 
a measure, or by fits and starts, to be listening to 
Jeremiah to-day as a prophet, and to fling him into a 
dungeon to die to-morrow because ‘‘ the princes” tell 
us, and to have him out the day after because a 
negro eunuch asks it—what can come of that but 
what did come of it to that archaic ‘‘ Mr. Facingboth- 
ways,” who ruined himself and his kingdom because 
he could not serew himself up to choose between God 
and Baal ? 

Our last portrait is Ebed-melech. He was a man. 
He knew his own mind and durst speak it. Probably 
he had an office in the women’s apartments, and so 
was familiar with the king. He approached him 
with perfect respect, but he spoke the truth bluntly, 
not caring what the princes might think of him. 
Zedekiah had, apparently, not known what they had 
done to the prophet; peepee he had purposely 
avoided knowing. He had given them permission 
to murder him if they liked and as they liked, and 
they had thought that the least troublesome way of 
killing him was to drop him into a disused well, 
where, left unheeded, miasma and mire and hunger 

. would end him silently. 

The weak king recoils when he hears what has 
been done, although probably he would not have 
grieved very much if he had heard that Jeremiah 
was dead. To leave him in the pit, now that he 
knew of his being there, would have made him a 
sharer in the crime, which was just what he had 
wished to avoid. So he gave the eunuch orders to 
get the prophet up, but carefully avoided telling 
what was to be done with him afterwards. 

One would like to have seen the kindly Ethiopian 
bending over the mouth of the cistern and calling to 
the captive lying bemired, hungry and hopeless, 
waiting in the dark for death to come. Practical 
common sense and consideration for a small matter 
had suggested the rags and worn-out garments to 
keep the ropes from chafing. The prophet had been 
‘*cast” in with less care, being flung down from the 
top to light as he might in the much mire; he was 
hauled up tenderly, and one can fancy the greetings 
as he stood at the top and saw who had rescued him. 

In chapter 39 : 15-18, we have God's promise to 
Ebed-melech that he should escape with his life, and 
God's recognition of the motive influencing him in 
rescuing the prophet: ‘‘Thou hast put thy trust in 
me, saith Jehovah.” So then, this alien ‘‘ from the 
commonwealth of Israel” had exercised the faith 
which the children of the covenant had refused to 
exercise. Because he thus trusted in Israel’s God, 
he had rescued the prophet, and his life was given 
him for a prey. So, as we see him for a moment, we 
see ‘tin his hand a glass which showeth many 
more,” even the ‘‘strangers from the covenants of 
the promise,” who, in the Gentile church, are given 
a place better than of the sons and daughters who 
have refused the word of the Lord. Surely it is 
ae ag ey significant that, at the very crisis- when 
aith had perished from Jerusalem and the throne of 
David was tottering to its fall, this Ethiopian 
stranger stretched forth his hands to God. The 
history of future ages is prophesied in that believ- 
ing Gentile and those unbelieving Jews. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The faithful always have friends. 


riental Lesson-Lights 
==2--.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “—. 

as HEN Took THEY JEREMIAH, AND CAST HIM INTO 

THE DunGron.”—To-day, as long ago, most 

houses in Jerusalem are provided with cis- 
terns or wells, excavated or built in under the sur- 
face of the ground, in which surface rain-water is 
collected in the winter months, for use especially in 
the summer. Although it may be that such cisterns 
are originally clean and well cemented, yet the water 
rolling in brings with it soil, and when the water is 
used up a quantity of mud is found in the bottom of 
cisterns. his should be removed every autumn, but 
in many cases it is not. Rain-water cisterns, some 
in use, others disused, are to be seen now in other 
parts of Palestine, as well as in Jerusalem, It was 
into some such 77, rendered ‘ pit” and ‘‘ dungeon,” 
that Joseph was cast (Gen. 37 : 24), but Jeremiah was 
cast into the 774 or empty cistern which belonged to 
Malchijah. 

‘* EBED-MELECH . .. A EuNUCH,.. .SSPAKE TO THE 
Kino, Sayinc, My Lorp tHe Kinc, THese MEN HAVE 
Done Evit."’—The class of servants to which Ebed- 
melech belonged is still to be found in Oriental 
courts. Theoretically they occupy low positions, and 
may be regarded as mere domestic servants. Asa 
matter of fact, however, some of these nominally 
private servants exercised and do exercise vast in- 
fluence over both prince and court, in some cases in 
the interest of righteousness and truth, at other @mes 
otherwise. This is implied in both sacred and pro- 
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fane history (Dan. 1 : 3; Acts 8 : 27), and is well known 
to-day. It occasions no surprise when it is stated 
that Ebed-melech dared to accuse princes of evil- 
doing, and incline the king to save Jeremiah. 

‘*He ts Like To Dig IN THE PLACE WHERE HE Is.”— 
Arabic, ‘‘ he dies,”” but the Hebrew, asin the Revised 
Version margin, ‘‘he is dead.” I heard a commen- 
= on this yesterday, when a woman told me, ‘'I 
an y children died last night of cold.” A hundred 
times have I heard a person say, ‘‘I died of heat,” 
‘I died of hunger.”” Once a man pointed to his chil- 
dren running about in the yard, and told me that a 
few nights before ‘they died of fear,” because the 
heard a wolf howl. But what is meant in all suc 
cases is that the cold, heat, hunger, or fright were 
very extreme. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Honor of Persecution 


LESSED are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness (Golden Text). One who was 
persecuted in Queen Mary’s time wrote: ‘A 

prisoner for Christ! What is this for a poor worm ? 
Such honor have not all his saints, Both the degrees 
which I took in the university have not set me so 
high as the honor of becoming a prisoner of the 
Lord.” 


Saved from Death 


Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness (Golden Text). A Christian woman 
was once going ow ager | to her martyrdom, when a 
looker-on exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, you have not yet tasted of 
the bitterness of death.” The martyr cried back 
with cheerful voice: ‘‘ No, nor ever shall; for Christ 
has promised that those who keep his sayings shall 
never see death.” 


Still Lame 

And Zedekiah the king said, Behold, he is in 
your hand; for the king is not he that can do any- 
thing against you (v. 5). It is said that there isa 
woman in an Eastern city who uses a pair of 
crutches which cost over a thousand dollars. She 
has her monogram outlined in jewels on each crutch. 
To get these decorations finished required almost 
infinite artistic skill and patience. There is some- 
thing pitiful in the feeling that after all the pains 
this woman has taken to gild and beautify her 
crutches, she is still lame, and they are only crutches 
after all. A king who can say what Zedekiah did to 
his courtiers is even a worse cripple, and has more 
expensive crutches than this unfortunate woman. 


Throwing the Life-Line 


So they drew up Jeremiah with the cords, and 
took him up out of the dungeon (v. 13). A Boston 
architect on one occasion spent several hours de- 
vising a way to rescue a kitten which had fallen 
into one of the ventilating flues in the walls of 
the large Sub-Treasury department in the Boston 
post-office building, and had been imprisoned five 
days without food or water. The flue was forty feet 
in depth from the ceiling level of the apartment. 
Notice of the kitten’s misfortune was conveyed 
through its cries, which could be faintly heard. The 
architect's first impulse was to cut through the mar- 
ble facing of the apartment in which the flue was 
located. But a suggestion being made that perhaps 
the prisoner in its desperation might seize the end of 
a line weighted and of a bulky shape at the lower 
end, this experiment was tried. Strange to say, the 
nearly-starved creature almost instantly took fast 
hold with its claws, when it was very carefully and 
slowly drawn up and safely delivered. Every gener- 
ous heart will rejoice in that story of kindness to the 
little kitten. But if it is right and just and Christ- 
like to do that way with little helpless animals, how 
much more teald we bestir ourselves when it is not 
a kitten, but a human being at the other end of the 
line. 

Nyack, N. Y. 
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Hearts swollen by boasting are likely to be punc- 
tured by cold facts. 


Hints for the Superintendent 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


GREAT deal depends on the way the lesson is 

A taught in the classes, for the review must take 
into consideration what teachers have done 
with their scholars. The ideal way is to have super- 
intendent and teachers agree in the teachers’-meeting 
as to what shall be taught. Then the platform re- 
view calls for the main points of that teaching. In 
this lesson, probably, in most schools it will be well 
to have some teacher prepared beforehand to give 
the introductory steps that led to the imprisonment 
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of Jeremiah. Only then will you be prepared to re- 
view to good purpose. 

Call for title and Golden Text. What request did 
the princes make of the king in respect to Jeremiah ? 
Was King Zedekiah willing to grant their request ? 
What then did they do with the prophet ? What was 





JEREMIAH — 
DANIEL — 
PAUL 
DARED TO 
UFFER, BUT NOT TO 
IN 


JOSEPH 
JOHN 











apparently their design? It was apparently to let 
him slowly starve to death. Who interceded for poor 

eremiah? Why was food so scarce in the city? 
What did the king permit Ebed-melech todo? Now 
ask whether the prophet was put in prison for good 
or for evil words. If the peouihet had been willing to 
say what the princes wished him to say, would he 
have fared better? Was it not noble for Jeremiah 
to dare to suffer rather than to sin? Now put down 
the words Jeremiah Dared to Suffer, but Not to 
Sin. Is this the only man in the Bible who preferred 
to go to prison rather than sin? Draw out now the 
names of others who dared to suffer rather than tosin ? 
As suggestive we give the following: Joseph, Daniel, 
John, 1. Add these (or other names), as the school 
gives them, to that of Jeremiah on the board, and you 
will then have the truth as it should stand. Now add 
at the bottom of the board, with an interrogation mark, 
‘*And You?” 

New York Ciry. 
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They who prophesy punishment need to discount 
popularity. 
‘hd 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs '’) 


‘A charge to keep I have."' 

‘*For thee, O dear, dear couatry, 
mine eyes their vigils keep."’ 

‘The world is very evil."’ 

** God bless our native land."’ 

‘Sinners, turn, why will ye die?"’ 

‘Not all the blood of beasts on 
Jewish altars slain."’ 

‘Lead us, heavenly Father, lead 


Psalm 30 : 1-3. 

(41:1, 2 
Psalm 40 : 1-6. 

(54 : 1-6. 
Psalm 35 : 3-5. 
(48 : 3-5. 
Psalm 12 : 3-6. 
(13:3, 4- 18:3, 4) 

Psalm 16 : 7-10. 

(17 : 7-10. 


62: 1, 2.) 
84 : t-5.) 


73 : 3-5-) 


us.”’ 
**Am I a soldier of the cross? 
oe 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Assuciation.) 


25.) 


Monday.—Jer. 37: 11-21 .... 
Tuesday.—Jer. 38: 1-13... 
Wednesday.—Jer. 21 : I-10 
Thursday.—Jer. 26 : 8-16 . «. . «Jeremiah accused 
Friday.—Jer. 39 : 11-18 Reward of the Ethiopian 
Saturday.—Acts 5 : 17-32 . . . . . . . Boldness for the truth 
Sunday.— Matt. 10 : 11-28 Persecution and comfort 


. . . Jeremiah imprisoned 
. Jeremiah in the dungeon 
Jeremiah’s prophecy 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Suffering for the Truth's Sake 


1. A Message from God, yet Unweicome : 
Thus saith Jehovah, He that abideth (2, 3’. 
Hatest instruction . . . my words behind thee (Psa. 50 : 16, 17). 
He that hateth reproof shall die (Prov. 15 : 10). 
Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit (Acts 7 : 51). 
2. A Messenger, Faithful, yet Hated : 
Let this man... be put to death (4). 
As sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt. ro : 16-18). 
Hated of all men for my name's sake ( Matt. 10 : 22). 
Fear not the things . . . about to suffer (Rev. 2: 10). 
3. A King, Timid and Pickleminded : ; 

In your hand... the king... not... anything (5). 

Zedekiah . . . asked him secretly (Jer. 37 : 16-21). 

Sware secretly unto Jeremiah (Jer. 38 : 14-16). 

Their heart is divided ; now . . . found guilty (Hos. ro : 2) 
Children, tossed to and fro (Eph. 4: 14). 

Doubleminded, . . . unstable in all his ways (Jas. 1 : 6-8). 
4- A Man of God, Suffering for the Truth : 

Into the dungeon ... sank in the mire (6). 

Blessed are ye when... persecute you (Matt. 5: 11, 12). 
We are made a spectacle unto the world (1 Cor. 4 : 9-13). 
Think it not strange . . . fiery trial (1 Pet. 4 : 12-14). 

5. A Friend in an Unexpected Place : 

Ebed-melech, ... who was in the king's Mouse (7-13). 
Receiveth a prophet... a prophet's reward (Matt. 10 : 41, 42). 
Was not ashamed of my chain (2 Tim. 1 : 16-18). 

I was in prison, and ye came unto me (Matt. 25 : 35-40). 


It is difficult to persuade a people that virtue is 
greater than all victories. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 27 


The Lesson in Every- 
Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E THAT goeth forth to the Chal- 
deans shall live and his life 
shall be unto him for a prey. 

And he shall live (v. 2). Jeremiah had 

received with the intuition of a divinely 
inspired seer that the Hebrew race was 
to be saved from annihilation only 
through a ‘“‘remnant,” which was to be 
purged through suffering and fitted for 
a great future by a Tong and painful 
captivity. It was God's call to let the 
city gv and the homes go and the tem- 


(Jer. 38 : 1-13) 








ple go, and, like a drowning man, to 


sacrifice Ng? ru cee = only to | 


save the life itself. 


estroy the basket, 
but save the seed ! 


Sometimes noth- 


ing is so worthless as a life, but some- | 


times nothing issodear. Lives snatched 
like a ‘‘ prey,” lives rescued soas by fire, 





| GRADED HELPS 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: “ The Lord is Thy 
Keeper.” ‘“ Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson ray How Jeremiah Suffered 
in the Dungeon for Doing Right. 


Lesson Teaching: Christians Should be 
Willing to Suffer for Righteous- 
ness’ Sake. 


INTRODUCTION, 


When people are careless or do wrong, 
we expect them to suffer for it. On the 
Fourth of July Donald tried to make a 
cannon from an old bicycle lamp. The 

wder exploded and burst the lamp, 


sometimes possess a sacredness that hit him in the chest, and burned him in 


leads to uses of eternal value. Deprived 
of their lands and their treasures and 


| 


many places. Of course he suffered 
greatly, and will remember his careless- 


their ae eed, nd eee only a pro- | ness as long as he lives. 


pertyless soul, the captive 
a hero and a saint. 

For the king 
anything against you 


ew came 


v. 5). Oh no! 


of course not—being only a king! Was | 


ever anything more contemptible—ex- 
cept a Pilate washing his hands of the 
death of our Lord! For what was he 
made a king, unless for just such emer- 
gencies, when the lives of good men 
were in peril from bad ones! Poor little 


puppet with a crown and scepter who | Persecuted. 


Not long ago three boys went into an 


|empty house and stole the door knobs 


is not he that can do | and gas fixtures. Of course such wrong- 


doing had to be punished. 

When people do right, it is hard to 
suffer for it, yet the Bible tells many 
beautiful, true stories of boys and men 
who were brave to do right even when 
they suffered for it. (Draw a Bible, 
and make two J’s.) To suffer for doing 
right or for righteousness’ sake is to be 
(Write, and drill until un- 


could not defend one of the greatest | derstood.) We often repeat a beautiful 
men of all times from a few cowardly | promise which Jesus made about such 


bullies, whom he might have scattered 


ple: ‘‘ Blessed are they which are 


with one fearless gesture of his hand! | persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 


But he has multitudes of successors | theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


who have inherited his powerless throne! | 


Father cannot do anything against the 
politicians who are corrupting the gov- 
ernment, and mother cannot do any- 
thing against the reckless women who 
are corrupting society, and the children 


cannot do anything against their play- 
e to 


mates who are making it impossib 
lay a game of baseball or ‘‘ going to 
Jerusalem,” without hearing something 


that is impure and disgraceful. We 


| 


can do something against these evils— | 


if we will! 

Then took they Jeremiah, and cast 
him into the dungeon (v. 6). He knew 
they would! But what of that? 
had a duty and he didit. So have all 
the heroes and martyrs done, in spite of 
dungeon, racks, and gibbets ! And it 
was the lrardest duty in the world— 
the duty of counseling:surrender! There 
is a glory which always goes with coun- 
sel to resist. To plead for submission, 
for non-resistance, for meekly giving up, 


must have been the hardest thing this | 


fearless hero had to do. 

Ebed-melech spake to the king, say- 
ing, My lord the king, these men have 
done evil (v. 8). Here was another hero! 
All hail to Ebed-melech! Oh! thou ob- 
scure man! Oh! all ye obscure men 
who, perhaps, once in a lifetime have 
been brought to the edge of the dun- 
geon and done a duty bravely, only to 
sink back into obscurity again. Millions 
of us modern men and women and 
little children lay our wreaths upon your 
tombs. 

Then the king commanded... saying 
... take up Jeremiah out of the dun- 
geon, before he die(v. 10). And so all 
that the weak king needed was the 
supporting word of a single strong, he- 
roic man! Who ever knows what a 
single word of encouragement will do? 
There is not a king upon a throne in the 
world to-day who has not been kept 


from eat evil or inspired to great 
good some devoted Ebed-melech 
who had the courage to speak his mind. 


Ebed-melech is not a pretty name; but 
I would be willing to bear it for the grit 
that went with it. 


CincinnaTI, OnIO. 
< 


You may partake of the enthusiasm 


| cuted, and sold into Egypt. 
| he was put in prison for two 
He | 


We 
all like to be happy. Blessed means 
more than happy. (Write it.) 

As soon as you know about whom I 
am talking raise your hands, and I will 
write his name. 
boy who had eleven brothers. 
some were away from home with the 
sheep, the father sent this boy to find 
out how they were. They saw him 
coming, and hated him, because he was 
his father’s favorite, told such queer 
dreams, and had such a pretty coat. 
Yes, that was Joseph (write it), perse- 
Once again 
years,— 
persecuted again, but the end of the 
story shows how he was blessed. 

Once again, a strange preacher dared 
to tell Herod how wicked he had been 
to take his brother’s wife. (Add John 


, Baptist.) He was not only put in prison, 


but killed for doing right, yet people call | 
him blessed, and know he was rewarded | 


in heaven. 

All of you know the man who went 
about doing good, and never did any 
wrong, yet he suffered on the cross for 
others. (Add Jesus.) To-day he is a 
blessing to all the world. 

There is room for one more, and per- 
haps you can tell his name. 


this man had to write it over again. 
(Add Jeremiah. ) 


Lesson. 


For many more years Jeremiah went 
about speaking or writing whatever God 
told him. It was always true, but often 
the people didn’t like it. By and by 
there was a new king, Zedekiah, who 
wanted Jeremiah to —- only good 
things about himself an | peice) wy but 
Jeremiah was brave, and said he must 
tell the truth. The princes became so 
angry that they beat him and put him in 
| prison (Jer. 37: 15). After many days 
the king took him out, because he hoped 


that Jeremiah would speak pleasant | 


things. Once fagain he said that the 
king of Babylon would surely come and 
take them captive, so he was sent back 
to the court of the prison, and each day 
| was given a loaf of bread out of the 
| bakers’ street (37:21). That didn’t suit 

the princes, who told the king that Jere- 

miah ought to be put to death. So the 


of the Toronto Convention by reading | king said, ‘‘He is in your hands,” just 


the little booklet, ** International Do-\as Pilate saidfabout Jesus. 


Then they 


ings at Toronto.” The Sunday School | put Jeremiah in the dark, muddy dun- 


Times Company. 5 cents. 





geon to die. (Show the picture, and 
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complete the graphic story of the friend 
who pleaded for his release, and the 
thirty men sent to haul him out by the 
arms with ropes.) Surely he was per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake. 





BLESSED 
OSEPH ESUS 
OHN BAPTIST EREMIAH 
JOHN BUNYAN — JIMMIE 


PERSECUTED 











Again the king sent for him. Jere- 


before, though he might die for it (38 : 
14-28). After that he Jived in the court 
of the prison unti) all he had prophesied 
came true. The Lord was his keeper. 





Long ago there was a | 
When | 


He wrote | 
God’s word in a roll or book. The king | 
cut itjand burned it in the fire, and | 


These faur stories, of Joseph, John 
the ‘ey Jesus, and Jeremiah, are 


all in the Bible, but many such brave 
ple have lived since. Let us add 
just two names outside. John Bun- 


yan, who was put in prison for preach- 
ing, but blessed the world by writing 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Then Jimmie, 
only a little boy, whose father used to 
drink, and was often unkind to his 





the saloon for liquor. Jimmie felt it was 
wrong, and one day said to his father, 
| **I want to mind you in everything that 
is right, but I cannot go to the saloon 
any more.” 
and punished him more than once, but 
after several days he said to Jimmie, 
‘* You're a pretty brave boy, to stick out 
| so long when I punish you every time. 


| for me to stop going to the saloon myself 
when I have such a boy.” How happy 
| they all were! And Jimmie was really 
| glad that he had suffered for doing right, 
| because it brought such a blessing to the 
| family. Can you be brave to do what 
| you know is right, even if you suffer? 
Peoria, ILL. 
6 
The worst foes of any land are those 
who will not face its faults. 


eal 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EREMIAH, as usually known—or 
rather not known—is a character of 
little interest to young people. In 

heroism, and probably in influence con- 
tinuing until now, he is unsurpassed by 
j;any Old Testament hero after Moses 
|} and David. 





If you can clothe him with 
an attractive personality in the eyes of 
= pupils, and induce them to study 

is prophecies, you will do for them a 
valuable service. But your pupils have 
become somewhat acquainted with him 
as the companion of Josiah and the 
rebuker of Jehoiakim. The incident of 
this lesson is not an agreeable one, be- 
ing an account of an attempt by his 
enemies to murder him, and his rescue 
by a black man, But include in your 
7 chapter 37, and make the story 
an illustration of suffering for righteous- 





| the last remnant of courage from the 
| disheartened people. He was constantly 
| Saying disagreeable things. His ex- 


But he had full confidence that though 
the Hebrew nation would be carried into 


their land, and to show this confidence 
he bought at full price a piece of real 
estate in his native town while the 
| enemy was camped on it (32: 6-15). Yet 
when he set out to examine his posses- 
sion he was arrested on a charge of 
| attempting to desert to the enemy (37 : 
II-15), 
utterly false, but everything was against 
| him. He had advised others to submit 


| going tothem ? He had found his own 
| countrymen selfish, untrustworthy, cor- 
rupt, why should he not abandon them ? 
So his opponents reasoned. 

So many a boy in school has been 
counted an enemy because he openly 


| fellows as if he had 
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disapproved of the vices which the school 
sentiment allowed. He has been shut 
out from innocent sports because he 
would not share in vicious doings, and 
has been as eg tg beeen from his 
en arrested and 

imprisoned. 
The Imprisoned Prophet. Jeremiah 
had no trial, but was condemned even 
before he was arrested, and by the 





miah was brave, and told the truth, as | over to his accusers to execute on him 


| 
} 
i 


‘the time injurious to the nation. 


family. Sometimes he sent Jimmie to | 


His father was very angry, | 


| I have made up my mind it’s about time | 


ness’ sake. Describe him as : 
A Misunderstood Prophet. Jeremiah 
seemed to be unpatriotic. He foretold | 


only disaster to his country. He took | 


cuse was that he was telling the truth. | 


captivity they would return and possess | 


e repudiated the charge as | 


| to the Chaldeans, why should he not be | 


Lord's people, too, The princes made 
the charge against him (v. 4).. The king, 


| who was the judge, condemned him 


on their testimony, and handed him 
their own sentence (v. 5). They chose 
to kill the prophet by slow torture (v. 6). 

What Jeremiah said was indeed for 
The 
question as to his guilt depended on 


| whether what he said was true, and 
| what the people needed toknow. Those 


| questions were not even asked. The 
| Chaldeans praised him. They thought 
|him their ally, as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
| treatment of him after the captivity 
| showed {39 : 11-14). Was not that 
enough to condemn him ? 

If a Christian says anything which 
| the enemies of the church can use for 
| themselves, do his fellow-Christians, be- 
| fore they judge him, ask whether or 
not he has told the truth ? Name some 
of the men and women who have been 
|condemned and imprisoned by those 
| calling themselves the chosen of God 
| because | have told the truth con- 

i 


| cerning the Bible or the history or laws 
of the church, which seemed to give 
encouragement to unbelievers. Galileo 


was threatened with torture because he 
asserted that the sun was the fixed cen- 
ter of a planetary system, which the 
church authorities declared was con- 
trary to the Word of God. John Bun- 
— lay twelve years in prison because 
| he presumed to preach the Word of God 
in a way the leaders of the church did 
not approve. Madam Guyon, because 
her teachings were regarded as adverse 
to those of the church of her day, was 
imprisoned in dungeons as damp and 
cold as that into which Jeremiah was 
cast. Her hymns are precious to-day. 
In the dungeon she sang : 


‘* Nor castle walls, nor dungeons deep, 
Exclude His quickening beams ; 
There I can sit and sing and weep, 
And dwell on heavenly themes.’’ 


| Samuel Rutherford, immured by the 
church in the dungeon of St. Andrew, 
could sing. 


** Oft in yon sea-beat prison 
My Lord and I held tryst ; 
For Anworth was not heaven, 
And preaching was not Christ.’’ 


(Continued on next page, first column) 


Mechanic and Coffee 


The Old Coffee Troubles Left When 
He Quit 


**Since quitting coffee I am heart 
and well at 63, and go to my wor 
every day, and feel stronger and better 
in every way than I used to when I was 
considerably younger. 
| ‘“*Il ama mechanic, and have been a 





| great lover of coffee, and used it all my 
| life until a few months ago when I 
| made up my mind that it was hurtin 
me. I suffered from indigestion and 
| kidney troubles, and I used to bloat up 
| and have — in my back. 

‘‘Something had to be done, and I 
quit coffee, the old kind I mean, and 
began to use Postum Food Coffee. In 
a few weeks I was a well man again. 
My food digested comfortably, the 
| bloating and pains in my back no 
longer troubled me, and my kidneys 
resumed healthy, normal action. That 
improved condition remains. I am sure 
I owe it to Postum Coffee, for I have 
used no medicines. 

‘‘I like Postum much better than the 
old kind. It seems to be more satisfy- 
| ing, and I and my whole family drink it 
morning, noon, and night. This is my 
honest statement of what Postum has 
done for me.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There's a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in every package. 
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It's worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 





IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music, 

Quantity price, 35c. A sample copy for 2sc. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. C 











Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


pms deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about “ae required in church, school, and class. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


It appears once a 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 





By Prof. H. 4 OSBORN, ey sien 

"hese maps cover a ica 

Palestine Geography, and are accepted 

authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia cont Geccveriea, The mapsfof 

Egypt and Sinai Palestine and of Western Asia 
St. Paut’s 

Travels bath-schools for these maps; 

or the four maps as a set. 


are essential for the lessons of 
the year. pecial prices to Sab- 
also f 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 





CHURCH and 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for our 96-page general catalogue 
of Sunday - school supplies and helps. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. Biinaicipnin’ 
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Men in our country cannot now im- 

rison those who disagree with them, 
But persecution has not ceased. Yet any 
condemned prophet is better off than 
his persecutors if he has a clear con- 
science and communion with God. 

The Prophet Befriended and Delivered. 
A false prophet in prison is soon for- 

otten, but a true prophet in a dungeon 
is still in power. King Zedekiah was 
little more than a tool in the hands of 
his courtiers, but he had sense enough 
to know that Jeremiah’s counsel was 
worth more than all their advice. When 
therefore the Ethiopian palace servant 
came to him and asked for the release of 
the prophet, Zedekiah had enough sense 
of honor left in view-of what Jeremiah 
had done (37: 16, £7), and enougk sense 
of need for his fiture advice, to permit 
him to be rescued from the dungeon 
(38: 7-13). ‘ 

Your pupils will value this story. of 
a suffering prophet of God according 
as they appreciate the heroism of loyalty 
to truth when it is unpopular, and the 


manliness of patriotism which does not | 


say, ‘‘Our country, right or wrong,” 
but declares that every country which 
espouses evil is and ought to be doomed 
to destruction. 
Boston. 
a 


Truth ts always treason, to the truck- 
fers at court. 


ow 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Last Days of Judah 


I. Tue GENERAL 

37-39). 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 
When Nebuchadrezzar carried off the 
flower of Judah, her ‘ good figs,” as he 
termed them (Jer. 24), to Babylonia, to- 
gether with the hapless Jehoiachin, who 
had succeeded his father but for a day, 
he placed upon the vacant throne his 


PREPARATION 


(Jer. 


taken captive and the spoil would soon 
be restored. The tendency to revolt 
became in time too strong be the king 
or Jeremiah. Since the latter did not 
cease to declare that submission to the 
Babylonian was litical wisdom, he 
came to be regarded and treated as a 
traitor. 

The standard of revolt was finally 
raised. Nebuchadrezzar met the issue 
vigorously, and invested the city once 
more. The princes at once (34: § ff.) 
swore to become obedient to the law, 
setting at liberty their slaves wrongly 
detained under bondage, thinking thus 


king of Egypt was marching northward 
caused Nebuchadrezzar temporarily to 
raise the siegey whereupon the princes 


endents, revealing clearly their utter 
ack of reverence, obedience, or honor. 
—a thereafter had absolutely no 
ope. The city was unrepentant; it de- 


would surely execute his just 

Jeremiah's. declarations o 
proachin 
| the people ‘surrender naturally exposed 
him to the wrath of the leaders, who 
forced the king to yield him up to them. 
How he was imprisoned and was res- 
cued is the story of our lesson. 


urpose. 
the ap- 


God. He merely defined the future on 


a ruined temple and city. 
the novel and fruitful idea of individual 
responsibility to God, tentative for him, 
developed clearly by Ezekiel,—a vast 
step forward in sound religious thinking. 


It led him to 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will 
be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

‘The Messages of the Earlier Proph- 
ets” (Scribners, pp. 265-296) will give 
| a coherent and connected idea of the 
| events of Zechariah's reign and of the 

utterances of Jéremiah in their proper 

order and'setting. See also Kent’s ‘* Di- 
| vided Kingdom” (§§ 200-206), and any 
history of Israel. 





uncle, Zedekiah. Nebuchadrezzar meant | 


to deal reasonably with the conquered 
people. Insured, as he thought, by 
these precautions, against a second re- 
volt, he left them to relative freedom of 
action. 

For a while all went well. The good 
intentions of the king and the warnings 
of Jeremiah kept the people from listen- 
ing to the proposals for rebellion con- 
veyed by the envoys of the petty princes 
round about, who were encouraged in 
the time honored fashion by promises of 
support from Egypt. But the real con- 
victions of. the oe were probably 
voiced by those bold prophets, ardent 
opposers of Jeremiah, who dared to pre- 
dict (27 : 14; 16: 28 : 3) that those recently 


| III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
| ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


| «. The New King, Zedékiah, 
| What impression does this history give 
| ts regarding his character? (2.) What 
| did Nebuchadrezzar expect from him, 
| and was that incompatible with loyalty 
| to Jehovah and his people ? 

2. Elements with Which he had to 
Deal. (3.) What outside influences were 
| stirring this people to revolt? (4.) What 

inside influences co-operated to this end ? 
| 3. The *‘ False" Prophets. (5.) How 
| could an average man distinguish be- 
| tween so confident a ptedicter as Han- 


to propitiate Jehovah. A rumor that the | 


promptly enslaved again their former de- | 


‘served the punishment of God; God | 


ddéwnfall and his advice that | 


While the prophet saw only captivity | 
ahead, he did mot lose his grip upon | 


the new basis of a scattered nation and | 
| 


aniah (Jer. 28) and Jercmiah? (6.) How 
may we account for such men as Han- 
aniah ? 

4. The Work of Jeremiah. (7.) What 
was his situation in the kingdom during 
this reign ? 

5. His Prison Experience. (8.) On 
what charge was he incarcerated ? How 
was he saved ? 

6. The Spiritual Fruitage of these 
Experiences. (10.) What notable ad- 
vance in religious thinking did the im- 
mediate future reveal to him ? 


IV. Leapinc THouGHrT. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 
The rewards of constancy because of 
principle are sure. Jeremiah received 
abuse, but he was given a notable vision 
of things to come which only such a 
situation could have suggested. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 
Jt is easier to defy God than to deter 


him. 
oo 


Organizing a City for Sunday- 
School Work 


(Continued from page 435) 


1904-1905 showed real gain over the pre- 
vious year. There was an increase of 
five in the number of schools; of twenty- 
five per cent in the number of Cradle 
Rolls,. and of thirty-two per cent in their 
enrolment ; of twenty-one per cent in Home 
Departments, and of twenty-seven per cent 
in their enrolment ; of ten per cent in schools 
reporting scholars who had united with the 
church, and of thirteen per cent in the acces- 
| sions of church membership from the Sun- 
day-school. It has been demonstrated in 
Philadelphia that : 

It is necessary to discover what schools 
are willing to get together over Sunday- 
school problems, and then to get them to- 
gether, no matter how few there may be in 
each group. 

It. is well to find out the fundamental 
defects in the schools of the city, and then 
to get schools cured one by one. 

It is easy to get a vote of thanks to a 
speaker who shows an audience how impor- 
tant teacher-training is. It is another thing 
to get a dozen persons in the audience to rise 
| up and promise to try to start a teacher- 
| training class in the home school. Good 
impulses are good, but they often die just 
| outside the convention door. 
| A local committee of wise workers will not 
count a paid secretary’s services by the num- 
| ber of motions he makes, but rather by the 
| number of persons he sets in motion towards 
| definite improvements in individual schools. 

It is good to know that in city or country 
any set of praying workers can have all the 
wisdom and energy and time and money that 
God thinks best to bestow upon them. 











Baby’s Instinct 
Shows He Knew What Food to Stick To 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly 
| handsome and healthy young boy, a 
,happy mother writes from an Ohio 

town: 

‘‘The enclosed picture shows my four- 

year-old, Grape-Nuts boy. 

**Since he was two years old he has 
| eaten nothing but Grape-Nuts. He de- 
| mands and gets this food three times a 
|day. This may seem rather unusual, 
| but he does not care for anything else 
|after he has eaten his Grape-Nuts, 
| which he uses with milk or cream, and 

then he is through with his meal. 
| Even on Thanksgiving Day he refused 
|turkey and all the good things that 
make up that great dinner, and ate his 
| dish of Grape-Nuts and cream with the 


(1.) | best results and none of the evils that | 


| the other foolish members of the family 
experienced. 

‘*He is never sick, has a beautiful 
|complexion, and is considered a very 
baindeoipe boy. May the Postum Com- 
pany prosper and long continue to fur- 
| nish their wholesome food!” Name 
| given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

There's a reason. Read the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
every package. 
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Few scissors will meet 
the test of snipping a 
fine thread cleanly and 
sharply with the ex- 
treme points after 
the scissors have 
had long use. A 
kind that will 
meet this test 

is surely en- 

titled to be 

called a 

wonder- 

fulkind 

of scis- 

sors, 


This 

wonder- 

ful kind 

of scissors 

and shears 

is sold under 

the name of 

Keen Kutter. 

The Keen Kutter 
trade mark does 
away with all un 
certainty in scissor 
and shear baying and 
guarantees the highest 
exce.lence. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


ose mot | all sizes ¥ 
shapes—for all purposes. ey 
hove bean the standard of 
America for 36 years, and were 
awarded the Grand Prize at 
the World's Fair, St. Louis. 


Keen Katter Pocket Knives for 
men and women are the very best 


e. 
If your dealer does ‘not keep 
Keen Katter Tools, write a 
learn where to get them. Seissor 
a lety and tools is oid sasda? 
this Mark and Motto: 
Qua i ha Maeeehion 
wns 4 
fer the Pricets Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 
298 Broadway, New York. 
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Protection an? 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes*’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why" (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D, TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LIFE 
AND 





Superintendents and Choristers! 
Prepare for fall and winter work. Send 
20 cts. stamps, for copy of this Peerless 
IGHT Sunday-school Song Book. Elegant linen 
L cover. e Geo. B. Jennings Co., 
Cincinnati,O. A New Sacred Solo sent 
NEW with each sample copy ordered, free. 


100 NEW SONGS ww 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE | 
cents 0} , mali; .0o un . 
The Bigitw & Main Co.. Chicags, New York 
MERICAN LACKBOARD OmMP’y 
| A MANFRS. oF Bs BAND" Bad 


BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREG@ 
200 & 202 N. 2nd STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


| Send, for FREE catalogue and list of = 


nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 





| Cc fon Outi 
Seventh Street, Mochoster, N-Y¥. 


Read Prudential A¢ysttsement. oc. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 27 














The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

‘Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cookin ng the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


THE POPULAR 


Effer- 
vescent 
Relief for 
Head- 


aches 
Biliousness, Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. ng or un 
UF tach unusual ie. it 

















easantness. 
as been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TIME Sexssarvz 
in every community can make 


i a day $5, or more wre explainin and taking orders for Dr. 

Day's Comfort Spring. No investment 

ener rea required, The Comfort’ Spring makes a per- 

fcr bed for ordinary use and the balanced lifting head 

piece makes it invaluable for invalids, asthmatics or 

aged persons. Every one says : **/ust what I’ve been 

looking for,” and wants it. ‘This is your oppor- 

tunity to make a good income and besides doing a real 
service to many in your community. Write to-day. 


Comsert mfort Spring C., 485! Benton St., Joliet, ill. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





August 27,1905. Mission Work Among 
Women. (Acts 16: 13-18; Titus 
2:3-5). (Home and Foreign 
Fields). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Making good wives (Prov. 31 : 1 


12 
TUES.—The ideal housewife (Prov. 31 : 13- 


27). 
WED.—The Christian mother (Prov. 31 : 
28-31) 
THURS.—A woman's ab IP of Christ (John 
16-26). 


women of heathen lands. It is a divine 
instinct which has led Christian women 
to resolve to give the gospel to all the 
other women of the world. ‘Thousands 
of Christian women are now on the mis- 
sion field on this errand, and thousands 
more will goin years to come, for what 
was meant for all, all must have. 


Are you a member of one of your wo- 
men’s missionary organizations formed 
to carry the gospel to the women of the 
world ? 


Or, if you are a man, are you doing 
what you can to send to the men of the 
world a gospel which teaches them 
nobler ideals for man’s treatment of 
woman ? 











THE AMERICAN STANDARD 





4: 
FRI.—A converted woman (John 4 : 28, 29, 


39-42). 
SaT.—A woman's devotion (John 20 : 11- 
18). 











Tell something about work for women in 
India. 


What rescue work is done for women in our 
cities ? 


What is woman's condition without Chris- 
tianity ? 


HERE are many arguments for the 
divine origin of Christianity, but 
one of the clearest and strongest 

is the fact that it is the only religion 
which cares for every class and sex and 


Revised 
Bible 


is’in the English that the best 
scholars use to-day. Every 
obsolete word has m re- 
placed —ancient expressions 
clarified so every Bible reader 
can readily understand them, 
At all booksellets, or from us, 





interesting Book, Sent Free—“The 

at ot the Revined Bible,” e xplaine the peed 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes fhe many styles of the American Standard 


Revised Send name on a postal for a copy. 
a Publ 
OT East 18th Street, New ¥ 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds 
quite so good for sha- 


nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





Read Prudential A%ficment. 








condition. No other religion has an 
such message or thought as Christi- | 
anity’s for woman. It is the ae re- | 
ligion which forbids polygamy. It is | 
the only religion which exalts woman 
into the place of honor and regard. 


Hindoo men have been the strongest | 
and most outspoken in their denuncia- | 
tion of Hindooism contempt of women. 
As one of them, Vidyasagar, said: 

‘*An adequate idea of the intolerable 
a of early widowhood can be 
formed by those only whose daughters, 
sisters, daughters-in-law and other fe- 
male relations have been deprived of 
their husbands during infancy. When 
men are devoid of pity and compassion, 
of a perception of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, and when men consider 
the observance of mere forms as the 
highest duties and the greatest of vir- 
tues, in such a country would that 
woman never be born! Woman! in 
India thy lot is cast in misery!” 


b 4 


In Buddhism it is impossible for a 
woman to be saved except by becoming 
aman. If she is good and earnest, per- 
haps in some future rebirth of her soul, 
according to the Buddhist doctrine of | 
| the transmigration of souls, she may be | 

born as a man and then be capable of | 
salvation. It was given as a boon to 
Buddha in his candidacy for the buddha- 


fall him, ‘‘ He should never be born in 
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always been among the easiest in di- 
| vorce. So late as the census of 1893 in 
| Japan, it was shown that one of every 
| three marriages issued in a divorce. 


% 


In Muhammadanism woman is only a 
| chattel. Each Muhammadan is allowed 
by his religion to have four legal wives 
and as many concubines or slave girls 
| as he desires. He can divorce them at 


| 


| will, provided he return the dowry. He | 


|is absolute master over them. The 
| chapter of the Koran, the Muhammadan 
| Bible, which treats of women, is called 
“The Cow.” It is an appropriate title, 
| for that is woman's position in Islam. 
Is it any wonder Muhammadan homes 
are not homes at all, that they are full 
of envy and jealousy and hate. Shut 
up in harems, ignorant, sensual, these 
women for the most part are just like 
human cattle, human and yet deprived 
of what is most characteristic of hu- 
manity. 

Every one in the world needs Chris- 
tianity, but none need it more than the 





ship, that three curses should never be- | 


hell. He should never be born as ver- 
min. He should never be born as a 
woman.” And Buddhist lands have | 
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voices its truest touch of reality through 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. The serving of 
these incomparable confections relieves 
any occasion of all that is common- 
place. Their subtle charm—their de- 
lightsome individuality—lend an _ abid- 
ing fascination to banquet and tea alike. 


NABISCO Suc, 


bring a piquancy of pleasure to ice, bev- 
erage or fruit. The flavors are Lemon, 
Orange, Vanilla, Chocolate, Mint. 


FESTINO-— new dessert confection in the 


guise of an almond, enclosing a kernel of delicious 
cream possessing the elusive flavor of the nut. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





